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- THIS iS ANOTHER ONE OF OUR GREAT COMBINATION OFFERS joeeenemea, 
BIRDS AND NATURE, Monthly; 48 pages, 8xito inches; per year, $1.50. A magazine 
devoted to nature and illustrated by color photography. It is the only periodical in the 
world which publishes pictures of birds, animals, insects, flowers, plants, etc., in nat. 
ural colors. Eight full-page plates each month. o, 
BIRDS OF LAKESIDE AND PRAIRIE. By Edward B. Clark. This book contains field 
sketches of bird-life inthe great Middle West. The author takes his readere afield with him 
and puts them in close touch with our feathered friends of lakeside, woodland and prairie. 


2. President Roosevelt on meeting Mr. Clark quite recently, remarked: “You are the gentleman who 
wrote that paragraph about the prothonotary warbler. Iread with great interest about that little bird—I am 
uite familiar with your book, Mr. Clark, and I have always wanted to meet the man who wrote it. The pro- 
et ooany dats was anew bird tome. Up tothe time of reading about it in your book I never had heard 
this specimen,” 


THE FAIRIES THAT RUN THE WORLD AND HOW THEY DO IT. By Ernest Vincent 
Wright. r1o pages, cloth, 30 full page illustrations. The subjects dealt with in this little 
book are well known to children and many pleasant thoughts regarding the workings of 
nature may be derived from its pages. 

WILD BIRDS IN CITY PARKS, By Herbert Kugene Waiter and Alice Hall Walter. Pocket 
edition, pp. 66, cloth, with chart showing Migration of Birds. New edition, entirel 
rewritten, enlarged, and including 145 birds, both land and water. The object of this 
little book is to furnish those who may be interested in making the cq of wild 
birds with a simple letter of introduction to one hundred interesting birds, 
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HERE IS A GOOD BOOK FOR EDUCATORS. 
Constructive Work. 


ITS RELATION TO NUMBER, LITERATURE, HISTORY 
AND NATURE WORK. NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION. 


By EDWARD F. WORST; Yale Practice School, Chicago Normal. 


There is no one book published which contains anywhere near the variety of work 
found in this book. Its chief value lies in the fact that constructive work is treated nct 
as an isolated,subject, but in its relation to other lines of work. It is adapted to pupils 
from the first through the eighth grades. 

This book contains two hundred and twenty-five exercises for constructive work in 
paper cutting, paper foldings, bristol board, and straw board, with definite dictated 
steps for making each one. 

Pupils of the grammar grades will find these exercises very helpful in explaining 
much of their number work. Many of the principles underlying geometry work are 
made clear through the paper and card board exercises. 

Among the articles made may be found free hand cuttings, baskets and boxes of 
various kinds, furniture, trays, postage stamp holders, thread winders, pencil holders, 
comb cases, candlestick, Puritan hat, Eskimo’s sled, bill holder, card receiver, Dutch 
windmill, King Alfred’s lantern, cathedral windows, art book, poem book, etc., etc. 
Among other lines of work may be found basketry, vegetable dyes, pottery, textiles 
wood work, venetian iron. ; 


300 ILLUSTRATIONS. 225 PAGES, 514 x 8%4 INCHES. PRICE, $1.00. 
SPECIAL FREE TRIAL OFFER.—Send $1.00 to day, and we will forward book, 


ee eee DLN, at ONCE. eCen iit CLehrOn yey and olf 
not satisfactory return in perfect condition and your money will be refunded. 


A. W. MUMFORD, & CO. Publisher, 378 Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 
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SEAT WORK 


The Latest and Best Busy Work Series, 
By EvizaBeTH MERRICK Knipp, B. S. 


50 Language Sheets 

50 Arithmetic Sheets 

50 Geography Sheets 

50 Miscellaneous Sheets 

50 Drawing Sheets 
Size of sheet, 3%x5—Colored, illustrated with 
full directions for using each set, and adapted 
to all grades of school work. 


Price, 25 cts. per set of 50—5 sets $1 


Keep your pupils busy and they 
will give you no trouble, 


SPECIAL OFFER 


To introduce this work we will send the five 
complete sets, postpaid, upon receipt of 50 
cents in stamps. 


ONE FROM MANY 


“The Busy Work Series are just what teachers want: 
Send me 500 sets, 100 of akind., The series are just excel- 
lent and | shall do some splendid work for you selling 
Prin. O. A. Cotuins, Stuart, Iowa. 


Address 


them in Iowa.”’ 


Regents’ 


Review Books 


! 


These books contain all the questions asked 
by the Regents of the University of the State of 
New York during the past twelve years, 1893 
to date. 


The questions are grouped by topics so as to 
make the books suitable for class-room work. 


No better books are published than these for 
general review work in school, and they are 
especially valuable in preparing classes for the 
Regents’ Examinations in New York State. 


Books in Arithmetic, Geography, Elementary 
English, and History now ready, also the answer 
books. Books on other subjects are now in 
preparation. 


Price 25 cents each, or 
$2.00 per dozen when 
ordered for class use. 


W. HAZLETON SMITH, Publisher 


117-119 Seneca St.. BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Supplementary School Songs 


naniments by H. W. FAIRBANK, Supervisor of Music Chicago 
‘onl, formerly Supervisor of Music Chicago Public Schools 
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SIAL RATES IN QUANTITIES 


mentary to any system of Public School music, is guaran- 
‘hich have been thoroughly tried and approved in the 
> accompaniments are in the main simple and adapted 
2 nearly all effective without an instrument, yet where 
‘lL be found helpful and inspiring. The grading has 
ug will be found available in its advertised sphere. 

‘ overlook this series. 
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GRAND PRIZE, Paris Exposition, 1900. 


GOLD MEDAL, World’s Fair, St. Louis, 1904, 


ORDER BLANK. BIRDS AND NATURE PICTURES. 


In full colors, absolutely true to life and nature. Size, 7x9 inches. 


The only color plates of the kind in the world. Made by the recent improvements in the art of 
color photography. These exquisite pictures strike the eye and hold attention. Every teacher, schoo) 


and home should have the entire list. 
have them because of the price. 


You should have them (1) because of their value, (2) you cag 
The educational value of these plates is wonderful. 


'75,000.000 printed; 20,000,000 sold the past year, 2,000,000 in one order. 


*“The delicate coloring in your Passenger Pigeon is a marvel of art.” 


These pictures are so natural that it almost seems as if the creature 
represented is going to start out of the page and escape.— Chicago Record. 


Herald. 


»” The pictures are astonishingly good. I like them so well that I shall 
put them up on the walls of my rustic retreat, Slab Sides.—/no. Burroughs. 
You have certainly hit upon a method of reproducing colors with re- 
markable fidelity to nature.—Dr. Ziliott Coues. 


Prices: Assorted as desired, 2 cents each for 13 to 99; 
special prices on large orders. 


lots of 100, $1.80; lots of 1,000, $15.00. 


BIRDS AND NATURE one year and 50 plates, $2.00, The complete set, 648 plates, 1144 cent each, $8.10, 
Mark pictures desired and return this sheet to 
A. W. MUMtORD & CO, Sole Owners and Makers, 378 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


1 Nonpareil, 
2 Resplendent Trogon. 
3 Mandarin Duck. 
4 Golden Pheasant. : 
5 Australian Parrakeet. 
6 Cock of the Rock. 
7 Red Bird of Paradise. 
8 Yellow-throated Toucan. 
g Red-rumped Tanager. 
1o Golden Oriol-. 
a1 American Blve Jay. 
12 Swallow-tailed Indian Roller. 
13 Red-headed Woodpecker, 
14 Mexican Mot Mot. 
15 King Parrot. 
6 American Robin. 
7 American Kingfisher, 
3 Blue-mountain Lory. 
» Red-winged Blackbird. 
Cardinal, or Red Bird. 
Bluebird. 


28 Black 2uin. 

29 Meadow Lark. 

30 Great Horned Ow!. 

31 Rose-breasted Grosbeak. 
32 Canada Jay. 

33 Purple Gallinule. 

34 Smith’s Longspur. 

35 American Red Crossbills, 
36 Califorzia Woodpecker. 
37 Pied-billed Grebe. 

38 Bohemian Waxwing. 

39 Long-billed Marsh Wren. 
40 Arizona Jay. 

41 Screech Owl, 

42 Orchard Oridle, 

43 Marsh Hawk. 

44 Scissor-tailed Flycatcher, 
45 Black-capped Chickadee. 
46 Prothonotary Warbler. 
47 Indigo Bird. 

48 Night Hawk. 

49 Wood Thrush. 

50 Catbird. 

‘$1 Yellow-throated Vireo, 


‘Not less than 13 mailed 


52 American Mockingbird. 

53 Black-crowned Night Heron. 

54 Ring-billed Gull. 

55 Logger-head Shrike. 

56 Baltimore Oriole. 

57 Snowy Owl. 

58 Scarlet Tanager. 

59 Ruffed Grouse. 

60 Black and White Creeping 
Warbler. 

61 American Bald Eagle. 

62 Ring Plover. 

63 Mallard Duck. 

64 American Avocet, 

65 Canvas-back Duck. 

66 Wood Duck. 

67 Anhinga, or Snake Bird. 

68 American Woodcock. 

69 White-winged Scoter, 


7o Snowy Heron, or Little Egret. 


71 Osprey. 

72 Sora Rail. 

73 Kentucky Warbler. 

74 Red-breasted Merganser. 
75 Yellow Legs. 

76 Skylark. 

77 Wilson’s Phalarope. 

78 Evening Grosbeak. 

79 Turkey Vulture, 

80 Gambel’s Partridge. 

81 Summer Yellow Bird. 
82 Hermit Thrush. 

83 Song Sparrow. 

84 Yellow-billed Cuckoo, 
85 Ruby-throated Hummingbird. 
86 House Wren. 

87 Phebe. 

88 Ruby-crowned Kinglet. 
89 Mourning Dove, 

go White-breasted Nuthatch, 
gl! Blackburnian Warbler. 
92 Gold Finch, 

93 Chimney Swift. 

94 Horned Lark. 

95 Yellow-bellied Sapsucker. 
96 Warbling Vireo. 

97 Wood Pewee. 

98 Snow Bunting. 

99 Junco. 

too Kingbird. 
4or Summer Tanager. 


4a 


102 White-fronted Goose. 

103 Turnstone, 

104 Belted Piping P.over. 

105 Wild Turkey. 

106 Cerulean Warbler. 

107 Yellow-billed Tropic Bird. 

108 European Kingfisher. 

10g Vermilion Flycatcher, 

110 Lazuli Bunting. 

111 Mountain Bluebird. 

112 English Sparrow. 

113 Allen’s Hummingbird. 

114 Green-winged Teal. 

115 Black Grouse. 

116 Flamingo, 

117 Verdin. 

118 Bronzed Grackle. 

119 Ring-necked Pheasant, 

120 Yellow-breasted Chat. 

121 Crowned Pigeon, 

122 Red-eyed Vireo. 

123 Fox Sparrow. 

124 Bob-white. 

125 Passenger Pigeon. 

126 Short-eared Owl, 

127 Rose Cockatoo, 

128 Mountain Partridge. 

129 Least Bittern, 

130 Bald Pate Duck. 

131 Purple Finch. 

132 Red-bellied Woodpecker. , 

133 Sawwhet Owl. 

134 Black Swan. 

135 Snowy Plover, 

136 Lesser Prairie Hen 

137 Black Duck, 

138 Wilson’s Petrel. 

139 Blue-Gray Gnatcatcher, 

140 American Coot. 

441 Ivory-billed Woodpecker. 

142 American Sparrow Hawk. 

143 Silver Pheasant. 

144 Scaled Partridge. 

145 Ovenbird, 

146 American Three-toed Wood. 
pecker, 

147 Bartramian Sandpiper. 

148 Nightingale. 

149 Roseate Spoonbill. 

150 Dickcissel. 


151 Dusky Grouse. 

u§2 Eggs, First Series. 

153 South American Rhea, 
4154 Bay-breasted Warbler, 
15§ Black-necked Stilt. 

156 Pintail Duck. : 

157 Double Yellow-headed Parrot. 
158 Magnolia Warbler. 

159 Great Blue Heron, 

160 Eggs, Second Series, 

161 Brunnich’s Murre. 

4162 Canada Goose. 

163 Brown Creeper. 

164 Downy Woodpecker. 
165 Old Squaw Duck. 

166 White-faced Glossy Ibis. 
167 Arkansas Kingbird. 

168 Eggs, Third Series. 

169 Wilson’s Snipe, 

170 Black Wolf. 

171 Red Squirrel. 

172 Prairie Hen. 

173 Butterflies, First Series, 
174 Gray Rabbit. 

175 American Ocelot, 

376 Apple Blossoms. 

177 Wilson’s Tern. 

178 Coyote. 

"79 Fox Squirrel, 

180 Loon. 

181 Butterflies, Second Series, 
82 American Red Fox. 

183 Least Sandpiper. 

184 Mountain Sheep. 

185 American Herring Gull. 
186 Raccoon. 

187 Pigmy Antelope. 

188 Red-shouldered Hawk. 
189 Butterflies, Third Series. 
190 American Gray Fox, 

19i Gray Squirrel. 

192 Pectoral Sandpiper. 

193 King Bird of Paradise. 
194 Peccary. 

195 Bottle-nosed Dolphin. 
196 Tufted Puffin. 

197 Butterflies, Fourth Series. 
198 Armadillo, 

199 Red-headed Duck. 

200 Golden Rod. 

201 Prairie Sharp-tailed Grouse. 
202 Brown and Red Bat, 

203 American Otter. 

204 American Golden Plover. 
205 Moths. 

206 Canadian Porcupine. 
207 Caspian Tern. 

208 Flowering Almond. 

209 African Lion. 

210 Cacti. 

211 Flying Squirrel. 

212 Hummingbirds. 

213 Silkworm. 

214 California Vulture. 

215 American Goldeneye. 
216 Skunk. 

217 Chimpanzee. 

218 Puma. 

219 Medicinal Plant: Lemon. 
220 American Mistletoe, 

221 Nuts. 

422 Whippoorwill. 

223 Snapping Turtle. 

224 Sandhill Crane. 

225 Medicinal Plant: Ginger. 
226 Crab-eating Opossum, 
227 Geographic Turtle, 

228 White Ibis, 

229 Iris 

230 Duck-billed Platypus. 
231 Cape May Warbler. 

232 The Cocoanut, 

233 Tufted Titmouse, 

234 Northern Hare. 

235 Pineapple. 

236 Hooded Merganser, 

237 Medicinal Plant: Cloves. 
238 Common Ground Hog. 
239 Common Mole, & 

240 Azalea. 

241 Medicinal Plant: Nutmeg. 
242 American Barn Uwl. 
243 Kangaroo. 

244 Hoary Bat. 

24§ Nashville Warbler, 

246 English Grapes. 


247 
248 
249 
250 
251 
252 
253 
254 
255 
256 
257 


258 
259 
260 
261 
262 
263 
264 
265 
266 
267 
268 
269 
270 
271 
272 
273 
274 
“75 


276 
277 
278 
279 
280 
281 
282 
283 
284 
285 
286 


33 
335 
3 
336 
337 
338 


Swift Fox, 

Hyacinth, 

Cedar Waxwing. 

Hyrax,. 

Medicinal Plant: Coffee. 

Bonaparte’s Gull. 

Common Baboon, 

Grinnell’s Water Thrush. 

Hairy-tailed Mole. 

Cineraria. 

A Feather Changing from 
Green to Yellow. 

Western Yellow-throat. 

Myrtle Warbler. 

Blue-winged Yellow Warbler. 

Golden-winged Warbler. 

Mourning Warbler. 

Chestnut-sided Warbler. 

Black-throated Blue Warbler. 

Pointer Dog, 

Shells, 

Marbles. 

Ores. 

Minerals. 

Water Lilies, 

Yellow Perch. 

Beetles, 

Forests. 

Grand Canon, 

Terraced Rocks, Yellowstone 
Park. 

Rooster and Hen. 

Oil Well. 

Polished Woods, 

Brook Trout. 

Niagara Falls, 

Purple Ladiés” Slipper. 

Medicinal Plant; Tea. 

Towhee, 

Canary. 

Carolina Paroquet. 

Chipmunk. 

Peach. 

Common Minerals and Valu- 
able Ores. 

Narcissus. 

Medicinal Plant: Coca, 

Red-tailed Hawk, 

Maryland Yellow-throat, 

Lyre Bird. 

Cowbird. 

Wild Cat. 

European Squirrel. 

Virginia Rail. 

Blue winged Teal. 

Yellow-headed Blackbird. 

Black Squirrel, 

Weasel (Ermine), 

Medicinal Plant; Quince, 

Quartz, 

Lily of the Valley. 

Killdeer, 

Cinnamon Teal, 

Clapper Rail. 

Gopher. 

Mink. 

Carbons. 

Medicinal Plant; Licorice, 

Yellow Ladies’ Slipper and 
Painted Cup. 

Peacock, 

Willow Ptarmigan. 

Stellar’s Jay. 

Ruddy Duck. 

Muskrat, 

Medicinal Plant; Poppy. 

Primrose, 

Copper and Lead Ores. 

American Bittern. 

Scarlet ibis. 

Massena Partridge. 

Ring-billed Duck. 

Medicinal Plant; Thyme. 

Blocdroot. 

Western Blue Grosbeak, 

Shells, 

Magpie. 

Red-breasted Nut-hatch. 

Purple Martin. 

Ring-necked Dove. 

Opossum. 

Genista, 

Medicinal Plant; Digitalis. 

Raven, 

Wilson’s Thrush. 

Red of Wood Lily 


339 
340 
341 
342 
343 


344 
345 
346 


347 


348 
349 
350 
351 
352 
353 


354 
355 


Common Sunnsn, 
A Mountain River. 
Insects. 
Brittany— (Cows), 
Harvesting in the Great North- 
west. 
Homing Pigeon. 
Swamp Rose Mallow. 
Yellow Ladies’ Slipper. 
; New England Aster, 
Late Purple Aster. 
Wild Yellow or Canadian Lily. 
Vesper Sparrow. 
Calico Bass. 
Mountain Lake, 
Fruit: Banana, 
Oswego Tea or Bee Balm. 
§ Fringed Gentian. 
| Closed or Blind Gentian. 
| Tall or Giant Sunflower. 
Black-eyed Susan or Oxeye 
Daisy. 
Wild Columbine. 
American Redstart, 
Trout. 
Ocean Waves. 
Domestic Fowls, 
Western Willet. 
Buffle-Head. 
American Eared Grebe. 
Louisiana Tanager. 
Luna and Polyphemus Moths 
Prong-horned Antelope, 
Sensitive Plant. 
Medicinal Plant; Almond. 
Western Horned Owl. 
Long-crested Jay. 
Fulvous Tree-duck,. 
Red-breasted Sapsucker. 
Promethean and Secropiap 
Moths. 
Irish Setter, 
Pitcher Plant (Nepenthes). 
Medicinal Plant; Mandrake, 
White-winged Crossbill. 
Townsend’s Warbler. 
Knot or Robin Snipe. 
Hawk Owl. 
Water Shells. 
Collared Lizard. 
Fruit: Apple. 
Medicinal Plant; Vanilla. 
American Rough-legged and 
Young Red-tailed Hawks. 
Short-billed Dowitcher, 
Great-tailed Grackle, 
Hooded Warbler. 
Land Shells. 
Gila Monster. 
Fruit: Pomegranate. 
Medicinal Plant: Cassia Cin- 
namon. 
Owl Parrot. 
Gray Parrot. 
White Pelican. 
Marbled Murrelet. 
Black Bear. 
Pond and River Shells. 
Fruit: Orang> 
Medicinal Pl 
Crested Cura 
Harlequin Di 
Canada Grou 
Dovekie. 
Beaver. 
Marine Shells. 
Fruit: Lemon. 
Medicinal Plant: Cubebs. 
Audubon’s Oriole. 
Marbled Godwit, 
Rusty Blackbird or Grackle. 
Surf Scoter. 
American Elk, 
Nautilus Shells. 
Flowers: Mountain Laurel. 
Trailing Arbutus, 
Medicinal Plant: Hops. 
Bullock’s Oriole. 
Sanderling. : 
Great Northern Shrike. 
Brandt’s Cormorant. 
Buffalo, 
Agates. 
Flowers: Great Mulleip 
Moth Mullein. 


424 Medicinal Plant: Cocoa Fruit. 


425 Anna's Hummingp.ra. 


470 Rufous Hummingbird 

427 White-throated Sparrow 

428 Parula Warbler 

429 Tourmaline 

430 Indian Elephant 

431 Walrus 

432 Bengal Tiger 

433 Yellow-bellied Flycatcher 

434 Olive-sided Flycatcher 

435 Tree Sparrow 

436 Black-throated Green Warbler 

437 Beryl 

438 African Lion 

439 Alaskan Moose 

440 Polar Bear 

441 Pine Grosbeak 

442 Field Sparrow 

443 Carolina Wren © 

444 Black-poll Warbler 

445 Turquois 

446 Stripec Hyena 

447 Giraffe 

448 Miriki Spider Monkey 

449 White-eyed Vireo 

450 Rivoli Hummingbird 

451 Worm-eating Warbler 

452 Chipping Sparrow 

453 Topaz 

454 Rhesus Monkey 

455 Asiastic or Bactrian Camel 

456 Zebra 

457 Golden-crowned Kinglet 

458 King Rail 

459 Brown-headed Nuthatch 

460 Sharp-shinned Hawk 

461 Quartz 

462 Greenland Whale 

463 Bur or Spear Thistle and Pas- 
ture or Fragrant Thistle 

464 Yrish Moss 

465 Blue-headed Vireo 

466 California Thrasher 

467 Broad-taiied Hummingbird 


468 Broad-winged Hawk. 


469 Quartz 

470 Domestic Cat 

471 Soapwort or Bouncing Bet and 
Snake-head or Turtle-head 

472 Sugar Cane 

473 Winter Wren 

474 Lecont’s Sparrow 

475 Northern Phalarope 

476 Hairy Woodpecker 

477 Opal 

478 Purple Violet and Hepatica 


$86 White-tailed Ptarmigan 
§87 Black-billed Cuckoo 

588 Crested Titmouse (Europe) 
58g Nest of the Least Bittern 
590 Minor Gems 

591 Mushroom: Green Russula 
§92 Mushroom: Fly Mushroom 
593 Tennessee Warbler 

594 Black Brant 

595 White-eyed Towhee 

596 Green Woodpecker (Europe) 
597 Nest of the King Rail 

$98 Ornamental Stones 

599 Grasshoppers (Mexico) 
600 Mushroom: Chantarelle 
601 Pine Siskin 

602 Double-crested Cormorant 
603 Traill’s Flycatcher 

604 American Dipper 

605 Nest of the Killdeer 

606 Sea Urchins 


She 
{e Engleh Walnut 
481 Black-chined Hummingbird 
482 Burrowing Owl 
483 Audubon’s Warbler 
484 Red-backed Sandpiper 
485 Garnet 
486 Black Cohosh and Arrow Head 
487 Cows 
483 Sweet Flag 
489 Green Heron 
490 Varied Thrush 
491 Short-billed Marsh Wren 
492 Prairie Warbler 
493 Birth Stones 


494 Horse 
495 Robin’s Plantain and Blue 
Vervain 


496 Medicinal Plant: Cotton 

497 Swallow-tailed Kite 

498 Alice’s Thrush 

499 Carolina Chickadee 

500 Violet-green Swallow 

Sor Starfish 

502 “Old Faithful’’ Geyser 

503 Sea or Marsh Pink and Fire- 
weed 

504 Medicinal Plant: Tobacco 

505 Palm Warbler. 

506 Long-billed Curlew, 

507 Everglade Kite. 

508 Grasshopper Sparrow. 


509 »Feldspar. 
510 Silver-spot Butterfly. 


$11 Cowry Shells. 

§12 Fruit: Cherries. 

513 Philippine Yellow-breasted 
Sun-bird. 

514 Great Gray Owl. 

515 Green-crested Flycatcher. 

§16 Louisiana Water-thrush. 

517 Amber. 

518 Leaf Butterfly. 

§19 Snails of the Ocean, 

§20 Fruit: Tomatoes, 

521 Pileated Woodpecker 

§22 Starling 

§23 Arkansas Goldfinch 

524 Black-bellied Plover 

525 Diamond & Sapphirein Matrix. 

§26 Horned Toads 

§27 Moth (Attacus atlas) 

§28 Fruit: Egg Plant 

$29 Hooded Oriole 

$30 Chuck-willl’s-widow 

531 Gray-crowned Leucosticte 


607 Black Bass 


608 Mushroom: Masked Tricoloma 


609 Tree Swallow 4 

610 Road Runner 

611 Orange-crowned Warbler 
612 Wheatear 

613 Nest of Wilson's Phalarope 
614 Garpike 

615 Fruit: Pears 


616 Mushroom: Glistening Coprinus 


617 Ash-throated Flycatcher 

618 Golden Eagle 

619 Lapland Longspur 

620 Forster’s Tern 

621 Nest of the American Goldfinch 
622 Grayling 

623 Watermelons 

624 Mushroom: Sulphury Polyporus 
625 House Finch 

626 Lesser Scaup Duck 

627 Kittiwake 


§32 White-crowned Sparrow 

$33 Carnations 

$34 Kangaroo Mouse 

$35 Fruit: Persimmons 

$36 Medicinal Plant; Dandelion 

537 European Goldfinch. 

538 Eskimo Curlew. 

539 Savanna Sparrow. 

540 Nuttall’s Woodpecker. 

541 Redhead’s Nest, 

542 Cynthia Moth, 

543 Jade, Precious Coral and 
Pearls. 

544 Roses, 

545 Pink-sided Junco. 

546 Shoveller, 

547 Redpoll. 

548 Ferruginous Rough-Legged 
Hawk. 

549 Shoveller’s Nest. 

550 Coral, 

551 Muskallunge. 

§52 Strawberries. 


553 English Robin Redbreast 

554 Gadwall 

555 Harris's Sparrow 

556 Little Blue Heron 

557 Gadwall’s Nest 

558 Stony Corals 

559 Gem Minerals: Epidote, and 
Chrysolite 

560 Fruit: Red Peppers 

561 Bewick’s Wren 

562 Spotted Sandpiper 

563 Arctic Towhee 

564 Western Red-tail Hawk 

565 Woodcock’s Nest 

566 Reef-Building Corals 

567 Easter Lily 

568 Fruit: Corn 

569 Bush-Tit 

570 Black-headed Grosbeak 

§71 Olive-backed Thrush 

572 Impeyan Pheasant 

573 Crow's Nest 

574 Hydroid Corals 

575 Abert’s Squirrel 

576 Flowers: Clematis 

$77 Swamp Sparrow 

§78 Florida Gallinule 

$79 European Song Thrush 

580 Clarke's Nutcracker 

581 Florida Gallinule’s Nest 

582 Milweed Butterfly 

583 Ferret 

584 Flower: Calla Lily 

§85 Lark Sparrow 


6289A merican Goshawk 

629 Nest of the Lesser Scaup Duck. 
630 Cut-throat Trout 

631 Grape Fruit 

632 Mushroom: Polystictus 
633 Canadian Warbler 

634 Black Vulture 

635 California Towhee 

636 Yellow Rail 

637 Nest of Cedar Waxwing 
638 Common Grasshoppers 
639 Kumquats 

640 Mushrooms 

641 Golden-crowned Sparrow 
642 Lesser Yellow Legs 

643 Swainson’s Warbler 

644 Cassowary 

645 Nest of the Red-eyed Vireo 
646 Dragonflies 

647 Limes 

648 Mushrooms 


A set including one of each of the above 648 pictures for $6.48 
Order some of these Pictures for Bird Day and Arbor Day. 


A.W. MUMFORD & CO., Publishers, 378 Wahash Ave, CHICAGO 


SPECIAL PICTURES IN COLOR 


Seng of the Lark. Size, 18x21 inches. Price, 25 cents. 
Gladstone. Size, 18x24 inches. Price, 25 cents. 
Golden Pheasant, Size, 18x24 inches. Price, 26 cents. 


INDUSTRIAL PICTURES 


Size, 6x9 inches. At the bottom of each picture is printed a brief description 
Lumbering set, 10 cents 


Lumber Camp Steam Log Loader A Log Jam } A Typical Lumber Yard 
Sawing Trees Railwsy Logging in a Forest Log Thawing Pond Receiving Docks 
Mauling Logs Before the Drive A Lumber Plant Home Interior 


PHOTOGRAVURES OF EMINENT AUTHORS AND MUSICIANS 


Seven sheets, each containing six portraits 
American Poets American Poets Amer. Authors British Poets British Authors Great Preachers Musichans 


Whittier Carleton Bancroft Tennyson Dickens Beecher Mozart 
Emerson Poe Cooper Byron Macaulay Spurgeon Beethoven! 
Longfellow Riley Hawthorne Burns Carlyle Brooks Liszt 
Lowell Field Franklin Milton Ruskin Hall Gounod 
Holmes Whitman Irving Pope Scott Moody Chopin 
Bryant Harte Taylor Shakespeare Thackeray Parker Wagner 


Just Printed--Group of American Statesmen 
George Washington Andrew Jackson MHenryClay Daniel Webster Abraham Lincoln William McKialey 


The sheets are 8x29 inches, ready for framing Price, each sheet, 40 cents; any 3 for $1.00 


TYPICAL FOREST TREES IN PHOTOGRAVURE, 9x12 


First Series Second Series Third Series 
2% Black Oak 1 Red Oak 1 White Oak 
2 White Pine 2 Silver Leaf Poplar - 2 Black Walnut 
3 American Elm 3 Hickory 3 Horse Chestnut 
4 Lombardy Poplar 4 Hard Maple 4 Basswood or Linder 
5 Tamarack 5 Fir Balsam 5 Black Ash 
6 Soft Maple 6 White Ash 6 Butternut 
7 Willow 7 White Cedar 7 Locust 
8 White Birch 8 Beech 8 Bitternut Hickory 


40 cents a series. The three series, $1.00. postpald 


AS A SPECIAL OFFER: We will send you Brrps AND NATURE one year and the above 24 
pictures for $2.00. 


’RIGINAL RINEHART REPRODUCTIONS 


From colored photographs, showing in detail the fantastic coloring, gaudy clothing, head 
dresses and ornaments of the following subjects: 


1 Brushing Against (Apache) 18 Chief Red Cloud (Sioux) 33 Chief Red Bear 

2 Chief Geronimo (Apache) 19 Chief Sitting Bull (Sioux) 34 Two Little Braves 

3 Hattie Tom (Apache) 20 Little Wound Chief (Ogalalla 35 Bill Rock 

4 Chief Josh (Apache) Sioux) 36 Chief Wolf Robe (full length) 
5 Chief Black Man (Arapahoe) 21 Ahahe (Witchita) 37 Chief Geronimo (civilian dress) 
6 Chief White Buffalo (Arapahoe) 22 Blue Wings (Winnebago) Apache 

7 Kill Spotted Horse (Assiniboine) 23 Gov Diego Narango, Santa Clara 38 Good Eagle (Sioux) 

8 Chief Wets It (Assiniboine) (Pueblo) 39 Chief Red Bear (Arapahoe) 

9 Chief Mountain (Blackfeet) 24 Chief Grant Richards (Tonkawa) 40 Eagle Feather and Papoose (Sioux) 
10 Thunder Cloud (Blackfeet) 25 Chief Joseph (Nez Perces) 41 Yellow Wolf 

11 Three Fingers (Cheyennes) 26 Chief Louison (Flathead) 42 Clear 

12 Chief Wolf Robe (head) Cheyenne 27 Ts-i-Do-We-Tsa (Pueblo) 43 Spotted Elk 

13 Alice Lone Bear (Sioux) 28 Chief White Man (Kiowa) 44 Chief Red Shirt 

14 Annie Red Shirt (Sioux) 29 Chief White Swan (Crow) 45 Little Cloud 

15 Looks Cloud 30 Yellow leather (Maricopa) 46 Left Hand Bear 

16 High Bear (Sioux) 31 Chase in the Morning 47 Crazy Bear 


¥@ Chief Hollow Horn Bear (Sioux) 32 Big Man 
Size 7x9 inches. Price, 5 cents each for 5 or more. Any 12 for 50 cents, or the 47 for $1.90. 


AS A SPECIAL OFFER 


We will send you BrrDs AND NATURE one year and the above 47 pictures for $3.00. Thee 
regular value is $3.85. BIRDS AND NATURE one year and Io pictures for $1.80. 


A.W. MUMFORD & CO., Publishers 378 Wasbash Ave, CHICAGO 


TAKE OFF YOUR CORSETS 


If your health does not re= 
ceive your attention now, it 
will demand it later. And 
really what is the use of wear- 
ing corsets and taking chances 
when you can fulfill all require- 
ments and still be perfectly 
safe without wearing them? 

What is the use of suffering 
the agonies of corset wearing 
when you can dispense with 
them and look and feel twice 
as well? 


THE GOOD HEALTH WAIST 
solves the problem. No more 
agonizing shortness of breath; 
no more tight lacing; no more 
penetrating broken stays when 
this perfect waist is adopted. 


THE GOOD HEALTH WAIST is washable and adjust- 
able. We carry three qualities, medium weight /eax 
twilled, a lighter weight ASatzste for summer wear, and a 
heavier Sateen. 

PRICES:—White or Drab Jean or Batiste, 30-38, $1.25; 
40-42, $1.50; 44-46, $1.75; White or Drab Sateen, 30-38, 
$1.75; 40-42, $2.00; 44-46, $2.25; Black Sateen, 30-38, $2.00; 
40-42, $2.25; 44-46, $2.50; Children’s Waists in White or 
Drab Batiste, sizes 18-28, 50 cents. Waist measurement 
only. 

All other sizes supplied an short notice with waists made to 
order for 25 cents additional. 

Directions for Measuring.—Take bust, hip and waist meas- 
ures snugly overthe undergarments. For Children’s Waists— 
Measure over clothing and deduct two inches. 

Write your name and address in the space below and send to 
us and we will send you postpaid our new illustrated descriptive 
catalog. 


GOOD HEALTH PUBLISHING CO., Battle Creek, Mich. 


At no cost to me please send your new catalog to 


Luxurious electric-lighted fast | 
through train Chicago to Southern | 
California, every day in the year, 
via the 


Chicago, Union Pacific 
'G@ North-Western Line 
and Salt Lake Route 


over the only double-track railway between 
Chicago and the Missouri River and via 
Salt Lake City. 

Complete new equipment. All provisions 
for luxury and comfort known to modern 
travel. Pullman Standard and Tourist sleeping 
cars and Composite Observation cars Chicago 
to Los Angeles without change. All meals 
in Dining cars, a la carte service. 

Send 4c in stamps for illustrated booklets, 
maps, railroad rates and full information 
or apply at 

TICKET OFFICES: 


212 CLARK STREET, & 120 JACKSON BOULEVARD. 
Telephone Cent, 721. 


READ RIGHT] 


SARGENT’S 


| j Adjustable Book Helder 


Solves the Problem 
Attaches to any place—on Morris or any 
F\> chair. Noscrews—clamp it on, take it off. 
$|)| Adjustable to any angle or height, Dur- 
/ able. Practical. Wires hold leaves in 
place. Metal parts finished in black 
enamel or bronze, Desk, quartered oak 
or mahogany. 


Price $3.5U 


Reclining and Library Chairs 
CATALOGUE ‘C" (FREE 


« A short time ago I purchased one copy 
each entitled ‘‘Shells of Land and Water” and 
‘“Gems and Gem Minerals,” published by you. 
I must say they are most magnificent works of 


art. Extremely interesting to those possess- 
ing practical knowledge along these lines, and, 
to the uninitiated, they cannot fail to convey 
a much more accurate idea of how minerals 
appear in their natural condition, and, after 
passing through the hands of the lapidary, 
than could possibly be obtained from the 
ordinary illustrations in black and white. The 
illustrations in this beautiful work resembling 
so closely in form and color the ‘‘real thing.” 
Wo. M. BARNARD, 
Vancouver, B. C., July 9, 1906. 


“Wild Birds in City Parks” 


By HERBERT EUGENE WALTER and ALICE HALL WALTER. 


A Bird Book for Schools 


In Enthusiastic Use in Many 
Grammar and High Schools 


It is not a rehash from larger bird books, but is based 
upon the authors’ own observations with their pupils. 
If you want ex¢husiasm in your nature work, try this 
book with a set of my colored bird pictures. 


It Contains: 
Descriptions of 145 birds for field observations. 
A table showing dates of arrivals for seven years. 
A blank migration record sheet. 
A very simple and efficient key. 


It is a book for éeginners, whether in school or out, 
whether in the city or in the country. More 
than 10,000 sold. It gives satisfaction. 


Single Copies, postpaid, 40§cts. 
Special Rates for Club Orders to Schools. 


A. W. MUMFORD & CO., Publishers 
378 Wabash Ave. CHICAGO 


Young Man-We Want YOU! 


Step Right Into a Big Business 


Young Men e need several more 


Wanted at Once Young men to fill vacan- 
cies in our sales force. 


These vacancies are due to the rapid extension 
of our business into new territory, and to the 
promotions of local agents to higher posi- 
tions in the Oliver Organization. They 
must be filled quickly. 


We are the largest inde- 
Possibilities pendent typewriter manu- 

: facturers in the world. In 
of Our Field the ten years of this Com- 
pany’s existence we have not only overtaken 
but far exceeded the sales of every one of the 
‘trust’? machines. Today our main problem 
is to produce Olivers fast enough to supply 
the demand. 


Limitless 


Oliver Typewriter The visible writing of 


Writes in Sight the Oliver Typewriter 
is its supreme adyan- 


tage over the old-style machines. But we add 
to this advantage light key touch, great mani- 
folding power, perfect alignment and adapt- 
ability to a very wide range of uses. 


We Want 
Young Bloo 


The manager of our Sales 
d Department is a young man. 

He has surrounded himself 
with a strong force of bright, aggressive, re- 
sourceful young men. He has trained them 
for success. Under his leadership they have 
made a sales record unequaled by any other 
selling organization in America. 


After a young man 
has joined the 
Oliver Organiza- 
tion, he is given a 
full course in the Oliver School of Practical 
Salesmanship. Thecourse opens up the secrets 
of success in selling merchandise. It gives him 


Course in 
Salesmanship 
Free—Expenses Paid 


the confidence born of conscious power. This 
course is free, but is easily worth hundreds to 
any ambitioug young man. 


The Critical Period There comes a time 


in Your Life in every young man’s 

life when he must de- 
cide as to his future. That time has come to 
you. This opportunity is so rich in money- 


making possibilities, so unusual in its chances 
for quick promotion, and the territory is so 
rapidly being assigned, that some day you will 
look back upon this hour with regret if you let 
this chance slip from your grasp. 


We Offer You We give free training 
the Possibility of a insalesmanship, rapid 


ane promotion if compe- 
Permanent Position tent, exclusive terri- 


tory and reward commensurate with your, 
ability. You can step right into the typewriter 

business without any previous experience. You 

should easily build up a business worth $3600 

a year ormore. IJt’s up to you! 


Address at once— 


The Oliver Typewriter Company 
116 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


My children like your little magazine 
very much. It is like a spring, always 
A. A. GUNBY, 


Monroe, La., July 24, 1906. 


fresh and refreshing. 


‘Birds 


magazine I have ever seen for boy 
Mrs. E. A. GRAVES, 
Springboro, Pa., July 25, 1906. 


and Nature” is the «finest 


lovers of nature. 


I am very pleased with the copy of 
samone Greens Drees. “you sent’ me. 
It is a ffne specimen of publishing 
worv and the book is most timely as 
an introduction to trees. 


W. A. Henpry, B. A., 
Portage La Prairie, Man. Can., June 
15, 1806. 


\ D0 YOV GET OVE CVTS 
N. PROM? A 


DESIGNS 

call on as before 
Placing gour 

nal order. ~~ 


BLONGICLN BIROS.€2C0. 


ae ae 
175 MONROE ST. 
CHICAGO 


Special Notice 


Back numbers “Birds and Na- 
ture’’: Single copies, 25c.; per [year, 
$2.00. 


To carry in stock the 8z back numbers 
represents a large investment, hence the price 
of these will be 25c. per copy; $2.00 per year, 
or the 82 numbers tor $12.00. 


Catalogue telling the contents of all back 
numbers sent upon request. 


These back numbers contain 648 exquisite 


color plates. See list on other pages. 


A. W. MUMFORD & CO. 
PUBLISHERS 
378 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


TEACHERS’ HELP MANUALS. 


Paper, 25 cents each; or 5 copies for $1. 

1. PracticalGrammar. 500Exercises. 
Edited by Seymour Eaton. Fifteenth thou- 
sand. Contains over 500 exercises 
adapted to all grades. 

2. Manual of Correspondence. Edited 
by Seymour Eaton. Twentieth thousand. 
A complete course of instruction in social 
and business correspondence; with a large 
variety of forms and exercises. 

3. Mechanics’ Arithmetic. By W. V. 
Wright. B. A. ‘Thirteenth thousand. 
Contains nearly700 problems in practical 
measurement suitable for beginners, with 
answers. 

4. Easy Problems for Young Think- 
ers. Edited by Seymour Eaton. Twelfth 
thousand. Contains over 800 exercises 
and problems, with answers, for review 
work in the lower grammar grades. 

Catch Questions in Arithmetic. By 
Rev. A. D. Capel, B. A. Twelfth thou- 
sand. Contains over 600 exercises and 
problems, with answers. 

Discount on LarcE Orpers. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO 
29a Beacon Street Boston. 


sonier, etc. 


Such as Roseland, Asti, 


FAMOUS PAINTINGS 


BY FAMOUS MASTERS 


Witkowski, Moran, Stuart, Henner, Meis- 


Everyone an exact facsimile of the original in COLORS. 
Sizes vary from 9x13% to 11x16. 
tion of pictures for framing or Art Studies ever published. Put up in 
Portfolio, with complete list of titles and artists. 
ceipt of $1.00—would be cheap for $5.00. 


Address Dept. C. 


AMERICAN COLORTYPE COMPANY 


1205 Roscoe Street, Chicago 


All popular subjects. Best collec- 


Sent prepaid on re- 


We'tmake all the colored pictures for this Magazine 


i We have made fine use of the pict- 
ures in illustrating our talks on birds 
that the members of our club are giving 
in the various schools of Minneapolis. 
Epwin C. Brown, 
May 25, ee Minneapolis, Minn. 


BEAUTIFUL SHELLS 


Handsome Minerals 


Interesting Fossils 
Mounted Birds and 


Mammals 
All kinds of toOls for the Naturalist. Hand- 
somely illustrated catalogue free. A nice 


sample of either fossil, mineral or shell, post- 


paid roc. A. W. JONES, 
Box 377, Salina, Kansas. 


patel ide SHELLS & CURIOS 


Twelve shells and curios for 5o0c, all good 
specimens. Collections of showy shells 
from 25c to $1.00 by mail and safe delivery 
guaranteed. Illustrated Catalogue and 
nice shell for 1oc (stamps taken). 

J. H. HOLMES, Dunedin, Fla. 


KING BIRD OF PARADISE PECCARY 
BOTTLE-NOSED DOLPHIN TUFTED PURFIN 
BUTTERFLIES, FOURTH SERIES ARMADILLIC 
RED-HEADED DUCK GOLDEN ROD 


The above eight color plates will appear in BIRDS 
AND NATURE for October, 1906 


Exchange Your Magazines 
for Bound Volumes 


If you have the unbound copies of BIRDS 
AND NATURE for 1905, return them to us pre- 
paid with $1.50 and we will send you the cor- 
responding. double yolume [I and II in 
half morocco. 


Shh leh leh eel a Lee de al ek 


A. W. MUMFORD & CO., Publishers 
378 Wabash Ave. CHICAGO 


INDUSTRIAL PICTURES 
Size 6x9 inches 


At the{bottom of each picture is printed 
a brief description. 


Lumbering Set and 12 Miscellaneous Pictures for 20 Cts. 


A Log Jam 

Log Thawing Pond 
Hauling Logs A Lumber Plant 

Steam Log Loader A Typical Lumber Yard 
Railway Logging in a Forest Receiving Docks 
Before the Drive Timber Estimator, Etc. 


A. W. MUMFORD & CO., Publishers 
378 Wabash Ave. CHICAGO, ILL. 


Lumber Camp 
Sawing Trees 


DON'T MISS ANY COFTES OF “BIRDS AND NATURE” 


GET THEM ALL AND HAVE THEM BOUND 


BIRDS AND NATURE is a non-returnable magazine. 


This leads many dealers to cut their orders to immedi- 


ate needs, and we are in receipt of many complaints that the magazine cannot be purchased. We would suggest 
that all occasional readers place an order with some news dealer for a copy each month. Any dealer will gladly 
accept a yearly subscription, which will be filled direct by the publishers. 


Do not fail to gt BIRDS AND NATURE if you want it. 


It can be ordered wherever there is a news stand, 


or will be mailed anywhere by the publisher for $1.50 per year. 
If a subscriber wishes his copy of the magazine discontinued at the expiration of his subscription, notice to 


that effect should be sent to the publisher, 
desired. 


Otherwise it is assumed that a continuance of the subscription is 
This is the custom of some of the best magazines, including the Atlantic Monthly and the Outlook. 


BIRDS AND NATURE. 


ILLUSTRATED BY COLOR PHOTOGRAPHY. 
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T is not quite agreeable to con- 
‘template many of the short- 
comings, from a moral point of 
view, of certain of the animal 
creation, and even less to be 
compelled to recognize the necessity 
of them. ‘Thievery in nature is widely 
extended, and food is the excuse for it. 
Civilization has made the practice of 
the humanities possible among men, 
but the lower animals will doubtless 
remain, as they have ever been, wholly 
subject to the instincts with which 
nature originally endowed them. 
Huber relates an anecdote of some 
Hive-bees paying a-visit to a nest of 
Bumble-bees, placed in a box not far 
from their hive, in order to steal or 
beg the honey. The Hive-bees, after 
pillaging, had taken almost entire 
possession of the nest. Some Bumble- 
bees, which remained, went out to 
collect provisions, and bringing home 
the surplus after they had supplied 
their own immediate wants, the Hive- 
bees followed them and did not quit 
them untH they had obtained the 
fruit of their labors. They licked 
them, presented to them their pro- 
bosces, surrounded them, and thus. at 
last persuaded them to part with the 
contents of their ‘“‘ honey-bags.”” The 
Bumble-bees did not seem to harm or 
sting them, hence it would seem to 
have been persuasion rather than force 
that produced this instance of self- 
denial. But it was systematic robbery, 
and was persisted in until the V/asps 


SOME ANIMAL 


PROPENSITIES. 


were attracted by the same cause, 
when the Bumble-bees entirely for- 
sook the nest. 

Birds, notwithstanding their at- 
tractiveness in pluinage and sweetness 
in song, are many of them great 
thieves. They are neither fair nor 
generous towards each other. When 
nest-building they will steal the 
feathers out of the nests of other birds, 
and frequently drive off other birds 
from a feeding ground even when there 
is abundance. ‘This is especially true 
of the Kobin, who will peck and run 
after and drive away birds much larger 
than himself. In this respect the 
Robin and Sparrow resemble each 
other. Both will drive away a Black- 
bird and carry away the worm it has 
made great efforts to extract from the 
soil. 

Readers of Frank Buckland’s delight- 
ful books will remember his pet Rat, 
which not infrequently terrified his 
visitors at breakfast. He had made 
a house for the pet just by the 
side of the mantel-piece, and this was 
approached by a kind of ladder, up 
which the Rat had to climb when he 
had ventured down to the floor. Some 
kinds of fish the Rat particularly liked, 
and was sure to come out if the savor 
was strong. One day Mr. Buckland 
turned his back to give the Rat a 
chance of seizing the coveted morsel, 
which he was not long in doing and in 
running up the ladder with it ; but he 
had fixed it by the middle of the back, 


and the door of the entrance was too 
narrow to admit of its being drawn in 
thus. But the Rat was equal to the 
emergency. In a moment he be- 
thought himself, laid the fish on the 
small platform before the door, and 
then entering his house he put out his 
mouth, took the fish by the nose and 
thus pulled it in and made a meal of it. 

One of the most remarkable instances 
of carrying on a career of theft came 
under our own observation, says a 
writer in Cassel?s Magazine. A friend 
in northeast Essex hada very fine 
Aberdeenshire Terrier, a female, and a 
very affectionate relationship sprang 
up between this Dog and a Tom-cat. 
The Cat followed the Dog with the 
utmost fondness, purring and running 
against it, and would come and call at 
the door for the Dog to come out. 
Attention was first drawn to the pair 
by this circumstance. One evening 
we were visiting our friend and heard 
the Cat about the door calling, and 
some one said to our friend that the 
cat was noisy. ‘‘ He wants little Dell,” 
said he—that being the Dog’s name; 
we looked incredulous. ‘ Well, you 
shall see,” said he, and opening the 
- door he let the Terrier out. At once 
the Cat bounded toward her, fawned 
round her, and then, followed by the 
Dog, ran about the lawn. But a 
change came. Some kittens were 
brought to the house, and the Terrier 
got much attached to them and they 
toher. The Tom cat became neglected, 
and soon appeared to feelit. By and 
by, to the surprise of every one, the 
Tom somehow managed to get, and to 
establish in the hedge of the garden, 
two kittens, fiery, spitting little things, 
and carried on no end of depredation 
on their account. Chickens went; the 
fur and remains of little Rabbits were 
often found round the nest, and pieces 


of meat disappeared from kitchen and | 


larder. This went on for some time, 
when suddenly the Cat disappeared— 
had been shot in a wood near by, by a 


AO 


game-keeper, when hunting to provide 
for these wild kittens, which were 
allowed to live in the hedge, as they 
kept down the Mice in the garden. 
This may be said to be a case of 
animal thieving for a loftier purpose 
than generally obtains, mere demand 
for food and other necessity. 

That nature goes her own way is 
illustrated by these anecdotes of birds 
and animals, and by many others even 
more strange and convincing. The 
struggle for existence, like the brook, 
goes on forever, and the survival, if 
not of the fittest, at least of the 
strongest, must continue to be the rule 
of life, so long as the economical 
problems of existence remain un- 
solved. Man and beast must be fed. 
“ Manna,” to some extent, will always 
be provided by generous humani- 
tarianism. ‘There willalways be John 
Howards. Occasionally a disinterested, 
self-abnegating soul like that of John 
Woolman will appear among us—doing 
good from love; and, it may be, 
men like Jonathan Chapman—Johnny 
Appleseed, he was called from his 
habit of planting apple seeds where- 
ever he went, as he distributed tracts 
among the frontier settlers in the early 
days of western history. He would 
not harm even a Snake. His heart 
was right, though his judgment was 
little better than that of many modern 
sentimentalists who cannot apparently 
distinguish the innocuous from the 
venemous. 

It does seem that birds and animals 
are warranted in committing every 
act of vandalism that they are 
accused of. They are unquestionably 
entitled by every natural right to 
everything of which they take 
possession. The farmer has no moral 
right to deny them a share in the pro- 
duct of his fields and orchards; the 
gardener is their debtor (at least of the - 


| birds), and the government, which 


benefits also from their industry, should 
give them its protection. .—C. C. M. 


THE PETRIFIED FERN. 


N a valley, centuries ago, 
‘Grew a little fernleaf, green and slender, 
Veining delicate and fibres tender, 
Waving when the wind crept down so low; 
Rushes tall, and moss, and grass grew round it ; 
Playful sunbeams darted in and found it, 
Drops of dew stole in by night and crowned it; 
But no foot of man e’er came that way, 
Earth was young and keeping holiday. 


Monster fishes swam the silent main— 
Mountains hurled their snowy avalanches, 
Giant forests shook their stately branches, 

Mammoth creatures stalked across the plain ;_ 

Nature reveled in wild mysteries, 

But the little fern was not of these, 

Did not number with the hills and trees, 
Only grew and waved its sweet wild way— 
No one came to note it day by day. 


Earth one day put on a frolic mood, 
Moved the hills and changed the mighty motion 
Of the deep, strong currents of the ocean, 

Heaved the rocks, and shook the haughty wood, 
Crushed the little fern in soft moist clay, 
Covered it and hid it safe away. 
Oh, the long, long centuries since that day ! 

Oh, the agony, Oh, life’s bitter cost 

Since that useless little fern was lost ! 


Useless? Lost? There came a thoughtful man 
Searching Nature’s secrets far and deep; 
From a fissure in a rocky steep 

He withdrew a stone, o’er which there ran 
Fairy pencilings, a quaint design, 

‘Veining, leafage, fibres, clear and fine, 
And the fern’s life lay in every line. 

So, methinks, God hides some souls away, 

Sweetly to surprise us some sweet day. 

—ANON, 
51 


WATER AND ANIMALS. 


© SHOW the importance of 
water to animal life, we give 


the opinions of _ several 

travelers and scientific men 
who have studied the question 
thoroughly. 


The Camel, with his pouch for stor- 
ing water, can go longer without 
drink than other animals. He doesn’t 
do it from choice, any more than you 
in a desert would prefer to drink the 
water that you have carried with you, 
if you might choose between that and 
fresh spring water. Major A. G. 
Leonard, an English transport officer, 
claims that Camels “should be watered 
every day, that they can not be trained 
to do without water, and that, though 
they can retain one and a half gallons 
of water in the cells of the stomach, 
foi ‘or five days’ abstinence is as much 
as ey can stand, in heat and with 
dry food, without permanent injury.” 

Another distinguished English 
traveler, a Mr. Bryden, has observed 
that the beasts and birds of the 
deserts must have private stores of 
water of which we know nothing. Mr. 
Bryden, however, has seen the Sand- 
Grouse of South America on their 
flight to drink at a desert pool. ‘The 
watering process is gone through with 
perfect order and without overcrowd- 
ing’—a hint to young people who are 
hungry and thirsty at their meals. 
“From eight o’clock to close on ten 
this wonderful flight continued; as 
birds drank and departed, others were 
constantly arriving to take their 


places. I should judge that the average 
time spent by each bird at and around 
the water was half an hour.” 

To show the wonderful instinct 
which animals possess for discovering 
water an anecdote is told by a writer 
in the Sfectator, and the article is re- 
published in the Living Age of 
February 5. The question of a supply 
of good water for the Hague was under 
discussion in Holland at the time of 
building the North Sea Canal. Some 
one insisted that the Hares, Rabbits, 
and Partridges knew of a supply in the 
sand hills, because they never came to 
the wet. “‘polders” to drink. At first 
the idea excited laughter. Then one 
of the local engineers suggested thatthe 
sand hills should be carefully explored, 
and now a long reservoir in the very 
center of those hills fills with water 
naturally and supplies the entire town. 

All this goes to prove to our mind 
that if Seals do not apparently drink, 
if Cormorants and Penguins, Giraffes, 
Snakes, and Reptiles seem to care 
nothing for water, some of them do 
eat wet or moist food, while the 
Giraffe, for one, enjoys the juices of 
the leaves of trees that have their 
roots in the moisture. None of these 
animals are our common, everyday 
pets. If they were, it would cost us 
nothing to put water at their disposal, 
but that they never drink in their 
native haunts “‘can not be proved until 
the deserts have been explored and 
the total absence of water  con- 
firmed.”—£x, 
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THE HERRING GULL. 


UST how many species of Gulls 
there are has not yet been 
determined, but the habits 
and locations of about twenty- 

six species have been described. The 
American Herring Gull is found 
throughout, North America, nesting 
from Maine northward, and westward 
throughout the interior on the large 
inland waters, and occasionally on the 
Pacific ; south in the winter to Cuba 
and lower California. This Gullis a 
common bird throughout its range, 
particularly coast-wise. 

Col. Goss in his “‘ Birds of Kansas,” 
writes as follows of the Herring Gull: 

“In the month of June, 1880, I 
found the birds nesting in large com- 
munities on the little island adjacent 
to Grand Manan ; many were nesting 
in spruce tree tops from twenty to 
forty feet from the ground. It was an 
odd sight to see them on their nests 
or perched upon a limb, chattering 
and scolding as approached. 

“Tn the trees I had no difficulty in 
finding full sets of their eggs, as the 
egg collectors rarely take the trouble 
to climb, but on the rocks I was un- 
able to find an egg within reach, the 
‘eggers’ going daily over the rocks. 
I was told by several that they yearly 
robbed the birds, taking, however, but 
nine eggs from a nest, as they found 
that whenever they took a greater 
number, the birds so robbed would 
forsake their nests, or, as they ex- 
pressed it, cease to lay, and that in 
order to prevent an over-collection they 
invariably drop near the nest a little 
stone or pebble for every egg taken.” 

The young Gulls grow rapidly. 
They do not leave their nesting 
grounds until able to fly, though half- 
grown birds are sometimes seen on the 
water that by fright or accident have 
fallen. The nests are composed of 
grass and moss. Some of them are 
large and elaborately made, while 


others are merely shallow depressions 
with a slight lining. Three eggs are 
usually laid, which vary from bluish- 
white to a deep yellowish. brown, 
spotted and blotched with brown of 
different shades. In many cases where 
the Herring Gull has suffered persecu- 
tion, it has been known to depart from 
its usual habit of nesting on the open 
seashore. 


It is a pleasure to watch a flock of 
Gulls riding buoyantly upon the water. 
They do not dive, as many suppose, 
but only immerse the head and neck. 
They are omnivorous and greedy 
eaters ; ‘‘ scavengers of the beach, and 
in the harbors to be seen boldly alight- 
ing upon the masts and flying about 
the vessels, picking up the refuse mat- 
ter as soon as it is cast overboard, and 
often following the steamers from 
thirty to forty miles from the land, 
and sometimes much farther. ‘They 
are ever upon the alert, with a quick 
eye that notices every floating object 
or disturbance of the water, and as they 
herald with screams the appearance of 
the Herring or other small fishes that 
often swim in schools at the surface of 
the water, they provean unerring pilot 
to the fishermen who hastily follow 
with their lines and nets, for they 
know that beneath and following the 
valuable catch in sight are the larger 
fishes that are so intent upon taking 
the little ones in out of the wet as 
largely to forget their cunning, and 
thus make their capture an easy one. 

Very large flocks of Gulls, at times 
appearing many hundreds, are seen on 
Lake Michigan. We recently saw in 
the vicinity of Milwaukee a flock of 
what we considered to be many 
thousands of these birds, flying swiftly, 
mounting up, and falling, as if to 
catch themselves, in wide circles, the 
sun causing their wings and sides to 
glisten like burnished silver. 


USEFUL: BIRDS: (OF (PREY. 


T is claimed that two hundred 
millions of dollars that should 
go to the farmer, the gardner, 
and the fruit grower in the 
United States are lost every 

year by the ravages of insects—that is 
to say, one-tenth of our agricultural 
product is actually destroyed by them. 
The Department of Agriculture has 
made a thorough investigation of this 
subject, and its conclusions are about 
as stated. The ravages of the Gypsy 
Moth in three counties in Massachu- 
setts for several years annually cost 
the state $100,000. ‘‘ Now, as rain is 
the natural check to drought, so birds 
are the natural check to insects, for 
what are pests to the farmer are 
necessities of life to the bird. It is 
calculated that an average insectivor- 
ous bird destroys 2,400 insects in 
a year; and when it is remembered 
that there are over 100,000 kinds of 
insects in the United States, the ma- 
jority of which are injurious, and that 
in some cases a single individual in a 
year may become the progenitor of 
several billion descendants, it is seen 
how much good birds do ordinarily by 
simple prevention.” All of which has 
reference chiefly to the indispensable- 
ness of preventing by every possible 
means the destruction of the birds 
whose food largely consists of insects. 

But many of our so-called birds of 
prey, which have been thought to be 
the enemies of the agriculturist and 
have hence been ruthlessly destroyed, 
are equally beneficial. Dr. Fisher, an 
authority on the subject, in referring 
to'the injustice which has been done 
to many of the best friends of the farm 
and garden, says: 

“The birds of prey, the majority of 
which labor night and day to destroy 
the enemies of the husbandman, are 
persecuted unceasingly. This has 
especially been the case with the Hawk 
family, only three of the common in- 


land species being harmful. These 
are the Goshawk, Cooper’s Hawk, and 
the Sharp-shinned Hawk, the first of 
which is rare in the United States, 
except in winter. Cooper’s Hawk, or 
the Chicken Hawk, is the most des- 
tructive, especially to Doves. The 
other Hawks are of great value, one 
of which, the Marsh Hawk, being 
regarded as perhaps more useful than 
any other. It can be easily distin- 
guished by its white rump _ and its 
habit of beating low over the meadows. 
Meadow Mice, Rabbits, and Squirrels 
are its favorite food. The Red-tailed 
Hawk, or Hen Hawk, is another. It 
does not deserve the name, for accord- 
ing to Dr. Fisher, while fully sixty- 
six per cent of its food consists of 
injurious mammals, not more than 
seven percent consists of poultry, and 
that it is probable that a large propor- 
tion of the poultry and game captured 
by it and the other Buzzard Hawks is 
made up of old, diseased, or otherwise 
disabled fowls, so preventing their 
interbreeding with the sound stock 
and hindering the spread of fatal epi- 
demics. It eats Ground Squirrels, 
Rabbits, Mice, and Rats. 


The Red-shouldered Hawk, whose 
picture we present to our readers, is as 
useful as it is beautiful, in fact ninety 
per cent. of its food is composed of 
injurious mammals and insects. 


The Sparrow Hawk (See BirDs, vol. 
3, p. 107) is another useful member of 
this family. In the warm months 
Grasshoppers, Crickets, and other in- 
sects compose its food, and Mice during 
the rest of the year. 


Swainson’s Hawk is said to be the 
great Grasshopper destroyer of the 
west, and it is estimated that in a 
month three hundred of these birds 
save sixty tons of produce that the 
Grasshopper would destroy. 
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THE RACCOON. 


© 


N ACCOUNT of the value of 
its skin, this interesting 
animal is much sought after 
by those who take pride in 
their skill in securing it. It 

is commonly known by its abbreviated 
name of Coon, and as it is of frequent 
occurrence throughout the United 
States, every country boy is more or 
less acquainted with its habits. As an 
article of food there is much diversity 
of opinion respecting its merits. It is 
hunted by some for the sport alone, 
which is doubtless to be lamented, and 
by others who enjoy also the pleasure 
of aspalatable stew. Asa pet it is also 
much prized. 

The food of the Raccoon consists in 
the main of small animals and insects. 
The succulent Oyster also is a favorite 
article of its diet. It bites off the 
hinge of the Oyster and scrapes out the 
animal in fragments with its paws. 
Like the Squirrel when eating a nut, 
the Raccoon usually holds its food 
between its fore paws pressed together 
and sits upon its hind quarters when 
it eats. Poultry is also enjoyed by it, 
and it is said to be as destructive in 
the farm yard as the Fox, as it only 
devours the heads of the fowl. 

When taken young the Coon is 
easily tamed, but often becomes blind 
soon afterits capture. ‘This is believed 
to be produced by the sensitiveness of 
its eyes, which are intended only to 
be used by night. As it is frequently 
awakened by day it suffers so much 
from the glare of light that its eyes 
gradually lose their vision. If it must 
be confined at all it should be ina 
darkened place. In zoological gardens 
we have frequently seen several of 
these animals exposed to the glaring 
sunlight, the result of ignorance or 
cruelty, or both. 

Unlike the Fox, the Raccoon is at 
home in a tree, which is the usual 
refuge when danger is near, and not 
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being very swift of foot, it is well that 
it posesses this climbing ability. Ac- 
cording to Hallock, the Coons’ abode 
is generally in a hollow tree, oak or 
chestnut, and when the “juvenile farm- 
er’s son comes across a Coon tree, he 
is not long in making known his dis- 
covery to friends and neighbors, who 
forthwith assemble at the spot to 
secure it.” The “sport” is in no sense 
agreeable from a humane point of 
view, and we trust it will cease to be 
regarded as such by those who indulge 
in it. ‘’The Raccoon makes a heroic 
struggle and often puts many of his 
assailants hors de combat for many a 
day, his jaws being strong and his 
claws sharp.” 

The young ones are generally from 
four to eight, pretty little creatures at 
first and about as large as half-grown 
Rats. They are very playful, soon 
become docile and tame, but at the 
first chance will wander off to the 
woods and not return. The Coon isa 
night animal and never travels by day; 
sometimes it is said, being caught at 
morning far from its tree and being 
unable to return thither, it will spend 
the hours of daylight snugly coiled up 
among the thickest foliage of some 
lofty tree-top. It is adroit in its at- 
tempts to baffle Dogs, and will often 
enter a brook and travel for some dis- 
tance in the water, thus puzzling and 
delaying its pursuers. 

A good sized Raccoon will weigh 
from fifteen to twenty pounds. 

The curiosity of the Raccoon is one 
of its most interesting characteristics. 
It will search every place of possible 
concealment for food, examine crit- 
ically any object of interest, will rifle 
a pocket, stand upright and watch 
every motion of man or animal, and 
indeed show a marked desire for all 
sorts of knowledge. Raccoons are 
apparently happy in captivity when 
properly cared for by their keepers. 


WILD BIRDS IN LONDON. 


Their Number and Variety is Increasing Instead of Diminishing. 


HETHER in consequence 
of the effective working 
of the Wild Birds’ Charter 
or of other unknown 

causes, there can be no doubt in the 
minds of observant lovers of our 
feathered friends that of late years 
there has been a great and gratifying 
increase in their numbers in and 
around London, especially so, of course, 
in the vicinity of the beautiful open 
spaces which do such beneficent work 
silently in this province of houses. 
But even in long, unlovely streets, far 
removed from the rich greenery of the 
parks, the shabby parallelograms, by 
courtesy styled gardens, are becoming 
more and more frequently visited by 
such pretty shy songsters as Linnets, 
Blackbirds, Thrushes, and Finches, 
who, though all too often falling 
victims to the predatory Cat, find 
abundant food in these cramped 
enclosures. Naturally some suburbs 
are more favored than others in this 
respect, notably Dulwich, which, 
though fast losing its beautiful 
character under the ruthless grip of 
the builder, still retains some delight- 
ful nooks where one may occasionally 
hear the Nightingale’s lovely song in 
its season. 

But the most noticable additions to 
the bird population of Iondon have 
been among the Starlings. Their 
quaint gabble and peculiar minor 


whistle may now be heard in the most 
unexpected localities. Even the 
towering mansions which have re- 
placed so many of the slums of West- 
minster find favor in their eyes, for 
among the thick clustering chimneys 
which crown these great buildings 
their slovenly nests may be found in 
large numbers. Insome districts they 
are so numerous that the irrepressible 
Sparrow, true London gamin that he 
is, finds himself in considerable danger 
of being crowded out. This is perhaps 
most evident on the’ sequestered lawns 
of some of theinns of the court, Gray’s 
Inn Square, for instance, where hun- 
dreds of Starlings at a time may now 
be observed busily trotting about the 
greensward searching for food. Several 
long streets come to mind where not a 
house is without its pair or more of 
Starlings, who continue faithful to 
their chosen roofs, and whose descend- 
ants settle near as they grow up, well 
content with their surroundings. 
House Martins, too, in spite of 
repeated efforts on the part of irritated 
landlords to drive them away by 
destroying their nests on account of 
the disfigurement to the front of the 
dwelling, persist in returning year 
after year and rebuilding their ingen- 
ious little mud cells under the eaves of 
the most modern suburban villas 
or terrace houses. 

—Fall Mall Gazette. 
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THE PIGMY ANTELOPE. 


HE Pigmy Antelopes present 
examples of singular members 
of the family, in that they are 
of exceedingly diniinutive 

size, the smallest being no larger than 
a large Rat, dainty creatures indeed. 
The Pigmy is an inhabitant of South 
Africa, and its habits are said-to be 
quite similar to those of its brother of 
the western portion of North America. 

The Antelope is a very wary ani- 
inal, but the sentiment of curiosity is 
implanted so strongly in its nature 


that it often leads it to reconnoitre too 
closely some object which it cannot 
clearly make out, and its investigations 
are pursued until “the dire answer to 
all inquiries is given by the sharp 
‘spang’ of the rifle and the answering 
‘spat’ as the ball strikes the beautiful 
creatures flank.” The Pigmy Ante- 
lope is not hunted, however, as is its 
larger congener, and may be consid- 
ered rather as a diminutive curiosity 
of Natures’ delicate workmanship than 
as the legitimate prey of man. 


BIRDS OF 


No sooner had the twilight settled 
over the island than new bird voices 
called from the hills about us. The 
birds of the day were at rest, and their 
place was filled with the night denizens 
of the island. They came from the 
dark recesses of the forests, first single 
stragglers, increased by midnight toa 
stream of eager birds, passing to and 
fro from the sea. Many, attracted by 
the glow of the burning logs, altered 
their course and eircled about the fire 
a few times and then sped on. From 
their notes we identified the principal 
night prowlers as the Cassin’s Auklet, 
Rhinoceros Auk, Murrelet,and varieties 
of Petrel. All through the night our 
slumbers were frequently disturbed by 
birds alighting on the sides of the tent, 
slipping down with great scratching 
‘into the grass below, - where our 
excited. Doe took. a hand in the 
matter, daylight often finding our 
tent strewn with birds he had 
captured during the night. When he 
found time to sleep I do not know. 
He was after birds the entire twenty- 
four hours. 

In climbing over the hills of the 
island we discovered the retreats of 
these night birds, the soil everywhere 
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ALASKA. 


through the deep wood being fairly 
honeycombed with their nesting 
burrows. The larger tunnels of the 
Rhinoceros Auks were, as a rule, on 
the slopes of the hill, while the little 
burrows of the Cassin’s Auklet were 
on top in the flat places. We opened 
many of their queer abodes that ran 
back with many turns to a distance of 
ten feet or more. One or both birds 
were invariably found at the end, 
covering their single egg, for this 
species, like many other sea_ birds, 
divide the duties of incubation, both 
sexes doing an equal share, relieving 
each other at night. 

The Puffins nested in burrows also, 
but lower down—often just above the 
surf. One must be very careful, 
indeed, how he thrusts his hand into 
their dark dens, for should the old 
bird chance to be at home, its vise-like 
bill can inflict a very painful wound. 
The rookeries of the Murres and 
Corniorants were on the sides of steep 
cliffs overhanging the sea. Looking 
down from above, hundreds of eggs 
could be seen, gathered along the 
narrow shelves and chinks in the 
rocks, but accessible only by means of 
a rope from the top.-—Oz¢zng. 


THE RED-SHOULDERED HAWK. 


You have heard of me before. 
Tam the Hawk whose cry Mr. 
Blue Jay imitated, as you will 
remember, in the story The 
New ‘Tenants,’ published in 
Birps. 

Kee-oe, kee-oe, kee-oe, that is my 
ery, very loud and plaintive ; 
they say I am a very noisy bird; 
perhaps that is the reason why 
Mr. Blue Jay imitates me more 
than he does other Hawks. 

I am called Chicken Hawk, 
and Hen Hawk, also, though I 
don’t deserve either of those 
names. ‘There are members of 
our family, and oh, what a lot of 
us there are—as numerous as 
the Woodpeckers—who do drop 
down into the barnyards and 
right before the farmer's eyes 
carry off a Chicken. Red 
Squirrels, to my notion, are more 
appetizing than Chickens; so are 
Mice, Frogs, Centipedes, Snakes, 
and Worms. A bird once in a 
while I hke for variety, and be- 
tween you and me, if I am hun- 
gry, 1 pick up a chicken now 
and then, that has strayed out- 
side the barnyard. But only 
occasionally, remember, so that I 
don't deserve the name of 
Chicken Hawk at all, do I? 

Wooded swamps, groves 
inhabited by Squirrels, and 
patches of low timber are the 


homes. Sometimes we use an 
old crow’s nest instead of build- 
ing one; we retouch it a little 
and put in a soft lining of 
feathers which my mate plucks 
from her breast. When we 
build a new nest, it is made of 
husks, moss, and strips of bark, 
lined as the building progresses 
with my mate’s feathers. Young 
lady Red-shouldered Hawks lay 
three and sometimes four eggs, 
but the old lady birds lay only 
two. 

Somehow. Mr. Blue Jay never 
sees a Hawk without giving the 
alarm, and on he rushes to at- 
tack us, backed up by other Jays 
who never fail to go to his 
assistance. They often assem- 
ble in great numbers and act- 
ually succeed in driving us out 
of the neighborhood. Not that 
we are afraid of them, oh no! 
We know them to be great 
cowards, as well as the crows, 
who harass us also, and only 
have to turn on our foes to put 
them to rout. Sometimes we do 
turn, and seizing a Blue Jay, 
sail off with him to the nearest 


| covert; or in mid air strike a 


Crow who persistently follows 
us. Butas a general thing we 


-sumply ignore our little assail- 


places in which we make our | 
| 
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ants, and just fly off to avoid 
them. 
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THE RED-SHOULDERED HAWK. 


a 
HE Hawk family is an inter- 
esting one and many of them 
are beautiful. The Red- 
shouldered Hawk is one of 
the finest specimens of these birds, as 
well as one of the most useful. Of 
late years the farmer has come to know 
it as his friend rathe1 than his enemy, 
as formerly. It inhabits the wood- 
lands where it feeds chiefly upon 
Squirrels, Rabbits, Mice, Moles, and 
Lizards. It occasionally drops down 
on an unlucky Duck or Bob White, 
though it is not quick enough to catch 
the: smaller birds. It is said to. be 
destructive to domestic fowls raised in 
or near the timber, but does not appear 
to search for food far away from its 
natural haunts. As it is a very noisy 
bird, the birds which it might destroy 
are warned of its approach, and thus 
protect themselves. 

During the early nesting season its 
loud, harsh £ee-oo is heard from the 
perch and while in the air, often keep- 
ing up the cry for a long time without 
intermission. Col. Goss says that he 
collected at Neosho Falls, Kansas, for 
several successive years a set of the 
eges of this species from a nest in the 
forks of a medium sized oak. In 
about nine days after each robbery the 
birds would commence laying again, 
and he allowed them to hatch and 
rear their young. One winter during 
his absence the tree was cut down, 
but this did not discourage the birds, 
or cause them to forsake the place, for 
on approach of spring he found them 
building a nest not over ten rods from 
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the old one, but this time in a large 
sycamore beyond reach. This seemed 
to him to indicate that they become 
greatly attached to the grounds selected 
for a home, which they vigilantly 
guard, not permitting a bird of prey to 
come within their limits. 

This species is one of the commonest 
in the United States, being especially 
abundant in the winter, from which it 
receives the name of Winter Falcon. 
The name of Chicken Hawk is often 
applied toit, though it does not deserve 
the name, its diet being of a more 
humble kind. 

The eggs are usually deposited in 
April or May in numbers of three or 
four — sometimes only two. ‘The 
ground color is bluish, yellowish-white 
or brownish, spotted, blotched and 
dotted irregularly with many shades 
of reddish brown. Some of them are 
strikingly beautiful. According to 
Davie, to describe all the shades of reds 
and browns which comprise the varia- 
tion would be an almost endless task, 
and a large series like this must be 
seen in order to appreciate how much 
the eggs of this species vary. 

The flight of the Red-shouldered 
Hawk is slow, but steady and strong 
with a regular beat of the wings. 
They take delight in sailing in the 
air, where they float lightly and with 
scarcely a notable motion of the wings, 
often circling to a great height. Dur- 
ing the insect season, while thus sail- 
ing, they often fill their craws with 
grass-hoppers, that, during the after 
part of the day, also enjoy an air sail 


THE DOVES OF VENICE. 


old, aside from its other 
numerous curiosities and an- 
tiquities, has one which is a 
novelty indeed. Its Doves on the San 
Marco Place are a source of wonder 
and amusement to every lover of ani- 
mal life. Their most striking pecul- 
iarity is that they fear no mortal man, 
be he stranger or not. They come in 
countless numbers, and, when not 
perched on the far-famed bell tower, 
are found on the flags of San Marco 
Square. They are often misnamed 
Pigeons, but as a matter of fact they 
are Doves of the highest order. They 
_ differ, however, from our wild Doves 
in that they are fully three times as 
large, and twice as large as our best 
domestic Pigeon. Their plumage is 
of a soft mouse color relieved by pure 
white, and occasionally one of pure 
white is found, but these are rare. 
Hold out to them a handful of crumbs 
and without fear they will come, perch 
on your hand or shoulder and eat with 
thankful coos. To strangers this is 
indeed a pleasing sight, and demon- 
strates the lack of fear of animals when 
they are treated humanely, for none 
would dare to injure the doves of San 
Marco. He would probably forfeit his 
life were he to injure one intentionally. 
And what beggars these Doves of San 
Marco are! ‘They will crowd around, 
and push and coo with their soft sooth- 
ing voices, until you can withstand 
them no longer, and invest a few 
centimes in bread for their benefit. 
Their bread, by the way, is sold by an 
Italian, who must certainly be in col- 
lusion with the Doves, for whenever 
a stranger makes his appearance, both 
Doves and bread vender are at hand 
to beg. 

The most remarkable fact in con- 
nection with these Doves is that they 
will collect in no other place in large 


ENICE, the pride of Italy of | numbers than San Marco Square, and 


in particular at the vestibule of San 
Marco Church. True, they are found 


perched on buildings throughout the 


entire city, and occasionally we will 
find a few in various streets picking 
refuse, but they never appear in great 
numbers outside of San Marco Square. 
The ancient bell tower, which is situ- 
ated on the west side of the place, is 
a favorite roosting place for them, and 
on this perch they patiently wait for a 
foreigner; and proceed to bleed him 
after approved Italian fashion. 

There are several legends connected 
with the Doves of Venice, each of 
which attempts to explain the peculiar 
veneration of the Venetian and the 
extreme liberty allowed these har- 
bingers of peace. The one which 
struck me as being the most appro- 
priate is as follows: 

Centuries ago Venice was a free 
city, having her own government, 
navy, and army, and in a manner was 
considered quite a power on land and 
sea. The city was ruled by a Senate 
consisting of ten men, who were called 
Doges, who had absolute power, which 
they used very often in a despotic and 
cruel manner, especially where politi- 
cal prisoners -were concerned. . On 
account of the riches the city con- 
tained, and also its values as a port, 
Venice was coveted by Italy and neigh- 
boring nations, and, as a consequence, 
was often called upon to defend itself 
with rather indifferent success. In 
fact, Venice was conquered so often, 
first by one and then another, that 
Venetians were seldom certain of how 
they stood. They knew not whether 
they were slave or victor. It was 
during one of these sieges that the inci- 
dent of the Doves occured. ‘The city 
had been besieged for a long time by 
Italians, and matters were coming to 
such a pass that a surrender was abso- 


Iutely necessary on account of lack of 
food. In fact, the Doges had issued a 
decree that on the morrow the city 
should surrender unconditionally. 

All was gloom and sorrow, and the 
populace stood around in groups on 
the San Marco discussing the situation 
and bewailing their fate, when lo! in 
the eastern sky there appeared a dense 
cloud rushing upon the city with the 
speed of the wind. At first consterna- 
tion reigned supreme, and men asked 
each other’ “What new calamity is 
this?” As the cloud swiftly approached 


‘it was seen to be a vast number of 


a 


Doves, which, after hovering over the 
San Marco Place for a moment, grace- 
fully settled down upon the flagstones 
and approached the men without fear. 
‘hea. there,atose a queer ‘cry, “The 
Doves ! The Doves of San Marco!” It 
appears that some years before this a 
gage had predicted stormy times for 
Venice, with much suffering and strife, 
put, when all seemed lost, there would 
appear a multitude of Doves, who 
would bring Venice peace and happi- 


sess. And so it came to pass that the 
next day, instead of attacking, the 


besiegers left, and Venice was free 
again. ‘The prophet also stated that, 
so long as the Doves remained at Ven- 
ice prosperity would reign supreme, 
but that-there would ca:ne a day when 
the Doves would leave just as they had 
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come, and Venice would pass into 
oblivion. ‘That is why Venetians take 
such good care of their Doves. 

You will not find this legend in any 
history, but I give it just as it was 
told me by a guide, who seemed well 
versed in hair-raising legends. _ Possi- 
bly they were manufactured to order ~ 
by this energetic gentleman, but they 
sounded well nevertheless. Even to 
this day the old men of Venice fear 
that some morning they will awake 
and find their Doves gone. 

There in the shadow of the famous 
bell-tower, with the stately San Marco 
church on one side and the palace of 
the cruei and murderous Doges on the 
other, we daily find our pretty Doves 
coaxing for bread. Often you will 
find them peering down into the dark 
passage-way in the palace, which leads 
to the dungeons underneath the Grand 
Canal. Whata boon a sight of these 
messengers of peace would have been 
to the doomed inmates of these mur- 
der-reeking caves. But happily they 
are now deserted, and are used only as 
a source of revenue, which is paid by 
the inquisitive tourist. 

Venice still remains as of old. She 
never changes, and the Doves of San 
Marco will still remain. May we hope, 
with the sages of Venice, that they 
may remain forever.—Lebert, 7 Clim 
cinnatt Commercial Gazette. 


BUTTERFLIES. 


T may appear strange, if not alto- 
gether inappropriate to the sea- 
son, that ‘‘the fair fragile things 
which are the resurrection of 
the ugly, creeping caterpillars” 

should be almost as numerous in Octo- 
ber as in the balmy month of July. 
Yet it is true, and early October, in 
some parts of the country, is said to be 
perhaps the best time of the year for 
the investigating student and observer 
of Butterflies. While not quite so 
numerous, perhaps, many of the species 
are in more perfect condition, and the 
variety is still intact. Many of them 
come and remain until frost, and the 
largest Butterfly we have, the Archip- 
pus, does not appear until the middle 
of July, but after that is constantly 
with us, floating and circling on the 
wing, until October. How these deli- 
cate creatures can endure even the 
chill of autumn days is one of the 
mysteries. 

Very curious and interesting are the 
Skippers, says Current Literature. 
They are very small insects, but their 
bodies are robust, and they fly with 
great rapidity, not moving in graceful, 
wavy lines as the true Butterflies do, 
but skipping about with sudden, jerky 
motions. Their flight is very short, and 
almost always near the ground. They 
can never be mistaken, as their pecu- 
- liar motion renders their identification 
easy. They are seen at their best. in 
August and September. All June and 
July Butterfles are August and Sep- 
tember Butterflies, not so numerous 
in some instances, perhaps, but still 
plentiful, and vying with the rich 
hues of the changing autumnal foliage. 

The ‘little wood brownies,” or 
Quakers, are exceedingly interesting. 


Their colors are not brilliant, but 
plain, and they seek the quiet and 
retirement of the woods, where they 
flit about in graceful circles over the 
shady beds of ferns and woodland 
grasses. 

Many varieties of the Vanessa are 
often seen flying about in May, but 
they are far more numerous and per- 
fect in July, August, and September. 
A beautiful Azure-blue Butterfly, when 
it is fluttering over flowers in the sun- 
shine, looks like a tiny speck of bright 
blue satin. Several other small Butter- 
flies which appear at the same time 
are readily distinguished by the pecu- 
liar manner in which their hind wings 
are tailed. Their color is a dull brown 
of various shades, marked in some of 
the varieties with, specks of white or 
blue. 

“Their presence in the gardens and 
meadows,’’ says a recent writer, ‘and 
in the fields and along the river-banks, 
adds another element of gladness which 
we are quick to recognize, and even 
the plodding wayfarer who has not the 


-honor of a single intimate acquaint- 
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July. 


ance among them might, perhaps, be 
the first to miss their circlings about 
his path. As roses belong to June, 
and chrysanthemums to November, so 
Butterflies seem to be a joyous part of 
It is their gala-day, and they 
are everywhere, darting and _ cit- 
cling and sailing, dropping to investi- 
gate flowers and overripe fruit, and © 
rising on buoyant wings high into the 
upper air, bright, joyous, airy, ephe- 
meral. But July can only claim the 
larger part of their allegiance, for they 
are wanderers into all the other 
months, and even occasionally brave 
the winter with torn and faded wings.” 
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Melitaza chalcedon. 
Thecla crysalus 
Anthocharis sara. 


BUTTERFLIES.—Life-size.—Third Series. 


Papilio thoas. 
Papilio philenor. 
Argynis idalia 
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‘THE 


FOX: 


Pelee by dos: 

Somehow people always say 
that when they see a Fox. I'd 
rather they would call me that 
than stupid, however. Do I 
look stupid in my picture? 

“Look pleasant,” said the man 
when taking my photograph for 
_ Brrps, and I flatter myself I did 
—and intelligent, too. Look at 
“my brainy head, my delicate 
ears—broad below to catch every 
sound, and tapering so sharply 
to a point that they can shape 
themselves to every wave of 
sound. Note the crafty caleula- 
tion and foresight of my low, 
flat brow, the resolute purpose 
of my pointed nose; my eye deep 
set—like a robber’s—my thin 
eynical lips, and mouth open 
from ear to ear. You couldn't 
find a better looking Fox if you 
searched the world over. 

I can leap, crawl, run, and 
swim, and walk so noiselessly 
that even the dead leaves won't 
rustle under my feet. It takes 
a deal of cunning for a Fox to 
get along in this world, I can 
tells vou: ‘I'd “go hungry i 
didn’t plan and observe the 
habits of other creatures. For 
instance: I love Fish. When I 
want one for my supper off I 
trot to the nearest stream, and 
standing very quiet, watch till I 
spy a nice, plump trout in the 


clear water. A leap,a snap, and 
it is all over with Mr. Trout. 

Another time I feel as though 
I'd like a crawfish. I see one 
snoozing by his hole near the 
water's edge. I drop my fine, 
bushy tail into the water and 
tickle him on the ear. That 
makes him furious — nobody 
hikes to be wakened from a nap 
that way—and out he darts at 
the tail; snap go my jaws, and 
Mr. Crawfish is crushed in them, 
shell and all. 

Between you and me, I con- 
sider that a very clever trick, 
too. Don’t you? 

Summer is my favorite season 
of the year. How I love the 
green fields, the ripening grain, 
the delicious fruits, for then the 
Rabbits prick up their long ears, 
and thinking themselves out of 
danger, run along the hillside; 
then the quails skulk in the 
wheat stubble, and the birds hop 
and fly about the whole day long. 
I am very fond of Rabbits, 
Quails, and other Birds. They 


| make a very satisfactory meal. 


For dessert I have only to sneak 
into an orchard and eat my fill 
of apples, pears, and grapes. 
You perceive I have very good 
reason for liking the summer. 
Its the merriest time of the year 
for me, and my cubs. They 
grow fat and saucy, too. 
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THE GRAY FOX. 


HE only Foxes that are hunted 

(the others only being taken 

by means of traps or poison) 

are the Red and Gray species. 

The Gray Fox is a more southern 
species than the Red and is rarely 
found north of the state of Maine. 
Indeed it is said to be not common 
anywhere in New England... In the 
southern states, however, it wholly 
replaces the Red Fox, and, according 
to Hallock, one of the best authorities 
on gaine animals in this country, 
causes quite as much annoyance to the 
farmer as does that proverbial and 


predatory animal, the terror of the | 


hen-roost and the smaller rodents. 
The Gray Fox is somewhat smaller 
than the Red and differs from him in 


being wholly dark gray “mixed hoary | 


and black.” He also differs from his 
northern cousin in being able to climb 
trees. Although not much of a runner, 
when hard pressed by the dog he will 
often ascend the trunk of a leaning 
tree, or will even climb an erect one, 


grasping the trunk in his arms as | 


would a Bear. Nevertheless the Fox 


is not at home among the branches, | 


and looks and no doubt feels very 


on the hillside. 


much out of place while in this predic- | 


ament. The ability toclimb, however, 
often saves him from the hounds, who 
are thus thrown off the scent and 
Reynard is left to trot home at his 
leisure. 

Foxes live in holes of their own 
making, generally in the loamy soil of 
a side hill, says an old Fox hunter, 
and the she-Fox bears four or five cubs 
at a litter. When a fox-hole is dis- 
covered by the Farmers they assemble 
and proceed to dig out the inmates 
who have lately, very likely, been 
making havoc among the hen-roosts. 
An amusing incident, he relates, which 
came under his observation a few 
years ago will bear relating. A farmer 


| discovered the lair of an old dog Fox 


by means of his hound, who trailed 
the animal to his hole. This Fox had 


_ been making largeand nightly inroads 


into the poultry ranks of the neighbor- 
hood, and had acquired great and 


_unenviable notoriety on that account. 


The farmer and two companions, 
armed with spades and hoes, and 
accompanied by the faithful hound, 
started to dig out the Fox. The hole 
was situated on the sandy slope of a 
hill, and after a laborious and con- 


tinued digging of four hours, Reynard 


was unearthed and he and Rep, the 
dog, were soon engaged in deadly 
strife. The excitement had waxed 
hot, and dog, men, and Fox were all 
struggling in a promiscuous melee. 
Soon a burly farmer watching his 
chance strikes wildly with his hoe- 
handle for Reynard’s head, which is 
scarcely distinguishable in the maze of 
legsand bodies. The blow descends, but 
alas! a sudden movement of the hairy 
mass brings the fierce stroke upon 
the faithful dog, who with a wild howl 
relaxes his grasp and rolls with bruised 
and bleeding head, faint and powerless 
Reynard takes advan- 
tage of the turn affairs have assumed, 
and before. the gun, which had been 
laid aside on the grass some hours 
before, can be reached he disappears » 
over the crest of the hill. 

Hallock says that an old she-Fox 
with young, to supply them with food, 
will soon deplete the hen-roost and 
destroy both old and great numbers of 
very young chickens. They generally 
travel by night, follow regular runs, 
and are exceedingly shy of any inven- 
tion for their capture, and the use of 
traps is almost futile. If caught ina 
trap, they will gnaw off the captured 
foot and escape, in which respect they 
fully support their ancient reputation 
for cunning. 
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RuRAL BirD LIFE IN INDIA.— 
“ Nothing gives more delight,” writes 
Mr. Caine, “in traveling through 
rural India than the bird-life that 
abounds everywhere; absolutely un- 
molested, they are as tame as a poultry 
yard, making the country one vast 
aviary. Yellow-beaked Minas, Ring- 
doves, Jays, Hoopoes, and Parrots take 
dust baths with the merry Palm- 
squirrel in the roadway, hardly 
troubling themselves to hop out of the 
way of the heavy bull-carts; every 
wayside pond~and lake is alive with 
Ducks, Wild Geese, Flamingoes, 
Pelicans, and waders of every size and 
sort, from dainty red-legged beauties 
the size of Pigeons up to the great 
unwieldy Cranes and Adjutants five 
feet high. We pass a dead Sheep with 
two loathsome vultures picking over 
the carcass, and presently a brood of 
fluffy young Partridges with father 
and mother in charge look at us fear- 
lessly within ten feet of ‘our whirling 
carriage. Every village has its~flock 
of sacred Peacocks pacing gravely 
through the surrounding gardens and 
fields, and Woodpeckers and King- 
fishers flash about like jewels in the 
biazing sunlight.” 


WARNING COLORS.—Very complete 
experiments in support of the theory 
of warning colors, first suggested by 
Bates and also by Wallace, have been 
made in India by Mr. Finn, says 7he 
Independent. He concludes that there 
is a general appetite for Butterflies 
among insectivorous birds, though 
they are rarely seen when wild to 
attack them ; also that many, probably 
most birds, dislike, if not intensely, 
at any rate in comparison with other 
Butterflies, those of the Danais genus 
and three other kinds, including a 
species of Papilio, which is the most 
distasteful. The mimics of these 
Butterflies are relatively palatable. He 


ry 
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found that each bird has to separately 
acquire its experience with bad-tasting 
Butterflies, but well remembers what 
it learns. He also experimented with 
Lizards, and noticed that, unlike the 
birds, they ate the nauseous as well as 
other Butterflies. 


INCREASE IN ZOOLOGICAL PRE- 
SERVES IN THE UNITED STATES— 
The establishment of the National 
Zoological Park, Washington, has led 
to the formation of many other 
zoological preserves in the United 
States. In the western part of New 
Hampshire is an area of 26,000 acres, 
established by the late Austin Corbin, 
and containing 74 Bison, 200 Moose, 
1,500 Elk, 1,700. Deer of different 
species, and 150 Wild Boar, all of 
which are rapidly multiplying. In the 
Adirondacks, a preserve of 9,000 acres 
has been stocked with Elk, Virginia 
Deer, .Muledeer.): Rabbits: >and 
Pheasants. The same animals are 
preserved by W. C. Whitney on an 
estate of 1,000 acres in the Berkshire 
Hills, near Lenox, Mass., where also 
he keeps Bison and Antelope. Other 
preserves are Nehasane Park, in the 
Adirondacks, 8,000 acres; Tranquillity 
Park, near Allamuchy, N. J., 4,000 
acres; the Alling preserve, near 
Tacoma, Washington, 5,000 acres ; 
North Lodge, near St. Paul, Minn., 
400 acres; and Furlough Lodge, in 
the Catskills, N. Y., 600 acres. 


RosiIns ABUNDANT.—Not for many 
years have these birds been so numer- 
ous as during 1898. Once, under some 
wide-spreading willow trees, “where 
the ground was bare and _ soft, we 
counted about forty Red-breasts feed- 
ing together, and on several occasions 
during the summer we saw so many in 
flocks, that we could only guess at the 
number. When unmolested, few 
birds become so tame and none are 
more interesting. 


THE GRAY SQUIRREL. 


AST of the Missouri River the 
Gray Squirrel is found almost 
everywhere, and is per- 

haps the most common 

variety. Wherever there is timber it 
is almost sure to be met with, and in 
many localities is very abundant, espe- 
cially where it has had an opportunity 
to breed without unusual disturbance. 
Its usual color is pale gray above and 
white or yellowish white beneath, but 
individuals of the species grade from 
this color through all the stages to jet 
black. Gray and black Squirrels are 
often found associating together. They 
are said to be in every respect alike, in 
the anatomy of their bodies, habits, 
and in every detail excepting the 
color, and by many sportsmen they 
are regarded as distinct species, and 
that the black form is merely due to 


melanism, an anomaly not uncommon | 
Whether this be the 
correct explanation may well be left to | 


among animals. 


further scientific observation. 


Like all the family, the Gray Squir- | 


rels feed in the early morning just 
after sunrise and remain during the 
middle of the day in their hole or 
nest. It is in the early morning or 
the late afternoon, when they again 
appear in search of the evening meal, 
that the wise hunter lies in wait for 
them. ‘Then they may be heard and 
seen playing and chattering together 
till twilight. Sitting upright and 
motionless on a log the intruder will 
rarely be discovered by them, but at 
the slightest movement they scamper 
away, hardly to return. ‘This fact is 
taken advantage of by the sportsmen, 
and, says an observer, be he at all 
familiar with the runways of the 
Squirrels at any particular locality he 
may sit by the path and bag a goodly 
number. Gray and Black Squirrels 
generaliy breed twice during the spring 
and summer, and have several young 


ata litter. » “The: youlhg snature aim 
August and September. 

We have been told that an incident 
of migration of Squirrels of a very 
remarkable kind occurred a good many 
years ago, caused by lack of mast and 
other food, in New York State.* When 
the creatures arrived at the Niagara 
river, their apparent destination being 
Canada, they seemed to hesitate before 
attempting to cross the swift running 
stream. The current is very rapid, 
exceeding seven milesan hour. ‘They 
finally ventured in the water, how- 
ever, and with tails spread for sails, 
succeeded in making the opposite 
shore, but more than a mile below the 
point of entrance. They ‘are better 
swimmers than one would fancy them 
to be, as they have much strength and 
endurance. We remember when a boy 
seeing some mischievous urchins repeat- 
edly throw a tame Squirrel into: deep 
water for the cruel pleasure of watching 
it swim ashore. The “sport” was soon 
stopped, however, by a passerby, who 
administered a rebuke that could 
hardly be forgotten. 

Squirrels are frequently domesti- 
cated and become as tame as any 
household tabby. Unfortunately Dogs 
and Cats seem to show a relentless 
enmity toward them, as they do toward 
all rodents. The Squirrel is willing 
to be friendly, and no doubt would 
gladly affiliate with them, but the 
instinct of the canine and the feline 
impels them to exterminate it. We 
once gave shelter and food to a strange 
Cat and was rewarded by seeing it 
fiercely attack and kill a_ beautiful 
white Rabbit which until then had 
had the run of the yard and never 
before been molested. Until we shall 
be able to teach the beasts of the field 
something of our sentimental humani- 
tarianism we can scarcely expect to see 
examples of cruelty wholly disappear. 
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AH ME! 


* { killed a Robin—the little thing, 
With scarlet breast on a glossy wing. 


i hat comes in the apple tree to sing. 


I flung a:stone as he twittered there 
oD 7 
I only meant to give him a scare, 


But off it went—and hit him square. 


A little flutter—a little ery 
Then on the ground I saw him lie. 


I didn't think he was going to die. 


But as I watched him I soon could see 
He never would sing for you or me 


Any more in the apple tree. 


Never more in the morning light, 
Never more in the sunshine bright, 


Trilling his song in gay delight. 
g y 2 


And I’m thinking, every summer day, 
How never, never, I can repay 
The little life that I took away. 
—Sypney Dayrg, in The Youth’s Companion 
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THE PECTORAL SANDPIPER. 


ORE than a score of Sand- 
pipers are described in 
the various works on 

ornithology. The one 
: presented here, how- 
ever, 1s perhaps the most curious speci- 
men, distributed throughout North, 
Central, and South America, breeding 
in the Arctic regions. It is also of 
frequent occurrence in Europe. Low, 
wet lands, muddy flats, and the edges 
of shallow pools of water are its favorite 
resorts. The birds move in flocks, but, 
while feeding, scatter as they move 
about, picking and probing here and 
there for their food, which consists of 
worms, insects, small shell fish, tender 
rootlets, and birds ; “‘ but at the report 
of aveun,” says .Cok>Goss,< or :any 
sudden fright, spring into the air, 
utter a low whistling note, quickly 
bunch together, flying swift and strong, 
usually in a zigzag manner, and when 
not much hunted often circle and drop 
back within shot; for they are not 
naturally a timid or suspicious bird, 
and when quietly and_ slowly 
approached, sometimes try to hide by 
squatting close to the ground.” 

Of the Pectoral Sandpiper’s nesting 
habits, little has been known until 
recently. From Mr. Nelson’s interest- 
ing description, in his report upon 
“Natural History Collections in 
Alaska,” we quote as follows: ‘‘ The 
night of May 24, 1889, I lay wrapped 
in my blanket, and from the raised 
flap of the tent looked out over as 
dreary a cloud-covered landscape as 
can be imagined.. As my _ eyelids 
began to droop and the scene to become 
indistinct, suddenly a low, hollow, 
booming note struck my ear and sent 


(9) 
i) 


my thoughts back to aspring morning 
in northern Illinois, and to the loud 
vibrating tones of the Prairie Chickens. 
[See BIRDS AND ALL NATURE, Vol. 
IV, p. 18.] Again the sound arose, 
nearer and more distinct, and with an 
effort I brought myself back to the 
reality of my position, and, resting 
upon one. elbow, listened. A few 
seconds passed, and again arose the 
note; a moment later I stood outside 
the tent. The open flat extended away 
on all sides, with apparently not a liv- 
ing creature near. Once again the 
note was repeated close by, and a 
glance revealed its author. Standing 
in the thin grass ten or fifteen yards 
from me, with its throat inflated until 
it was as large as the rest of the bird, 
was a male Pectoral Sandpiper. The 
succeeding days afforded opportunity 
to observe the bird as it uttered its 
singular notes, under a variety of 
situations, and at various hours of the 
day, or during the light Arctic night. 
The note is deep, hollow, and resonant, 
but at -the same time liquid and 
musical, and may be represented by a 
repetition of the syllables ¢o0-2, too-w, 
too-u, too-u, too-u.’ The bird may 
frequently be seen running along the 
ground close to the female, its enormous 
sac inflated. 

Mr. Murdock says the birds breed 
in abundance at Point Barrow, Alaska, 
and that the nest is always built in 
the grass, with a preference for high 
and dry localities. The nest was like 
that of the other waders, a depression 
in the ground, lined with a little dry © 
grass. The eggs are four, of pale 
purplish-gray and light neutral tint. 
It is sometimes called Grass Snipe. 
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EYES: 


By W. E. WATT. 


Why was the sight 
To such a tender ball as th’ eye confined, 
So obvious and so easy to be quenched, 


, And not, as feeling, through all parts diffused; 
That she might look at will through every pore >—MILTON, 
‘‘But bein’ only eyes, you see, my wision’s limited.’-—SAM WELLER. 


HE REASON we know any- 
thing at all is that various 
forms of vibration are capa- 
ble of affecting our organs 

of sense. These agitate the brain, the 
mind perceives, and from pereeption 
arise the higher forms of thought. 
Perhaps the most important of the 
senses is sight. It ranges in power 
from the mere ability to perceive the 
difference between light and darkness 
up toa marvelous means of knowing 
the nature of objects of various forms 
and sizes, at both near and remote 
range. 

One the simplest forms of eyes is 
found in the Sea-anemone. It hasa 
colored mass of pigment cells and 
refractive bodies that break up the 
light which falls upon them, and 
it is able to know day and night. An 
examination of this simple organ leads 
one to think the scientist not far wrong 
who claimed that the eye is a develop- 
ment from what was was once merely 
a particular sore spot that was sensitive 
to the action of light. The protophyte, 
Euglena varidis, has what seems to be 
the least complicated of all sense 
organs in the transparent spot in the 
front of its body. 

We know that rays of light have 
power to alter the color of certain 
substances. The retina of the eye is 
changed in color by exposure to con- 
tinued rays of light. Frogs in whose 
eyes the color of the retina has 


va) 
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apparently been all changed by sun- 
shine are still able to take a fly accu- 
rately and to recognize certain colors 

Whether the changes produced by 
light upon the retina are all chemical 
or all physical or partly both remains 
open to discussion. 

An interesting experiment was per- 
formed by Professor Tyndall proving 
that heat rays do not affect the eye 
optically. He was operating along 
the line of testing the power of the 
eye to transmit to the sensorium the 
presence of certain forms of radiant 
energy. It is well known that certain 
waves are unnoticed by the eye but 
are registered distinctly by the photo- 
graphic plate, and he first showed 
beyond doubt that heat waves as such 
have no effect upon the retina. By 
separating the light and heat rays from 
an electric lantern and focusing the 
latter, he brought their combined 
energy to play where his own eye 
could be placed directly in contact 
with them, first protecting the exterior 
of his eye from the heat rays There 
was no sensation whatever as a result, 
but when, directly afterward, he 
placed a sheet of platinum at the 
convergence of the dark rays it quickly 
became red hot with the energy which 
his eye was unable to recognize. 

The eye is a camera obscura with a 
very imperfect lens and a receiving 
plate irregularly sensitized; but it has 
marvelous powers of quick adjust: 


ment. ‘The habits of the animal 
determine the character of the eye. | 
Birds of rapid flight and those which 
scan the earth minutely from lofty 
courses are able to adjust their vision 
quickly to long and short range. The 
eye of the Owl is subject to his will as 
he swings noiselessly down upon the 
Mouse in the grass. The nearer the 
object the more the eye is protruded 
and the deeper its form from front 
to rear. 

The human eye adjusts its power 
well for small objects within a few 
inches and readily reaches out for those 
several miles away. A curious feature 
is that we are able to adjust the eye 
for something at long range in less 
time than for something close at hand. 
If we are reading and someone calls 
our attention to an object on the 
distant hillside, the eye adjusts itself 
to the distance in less than a second, 
but when we return our vision to the 
printed page several seconds are 
consumed in the re-adjustment. 

The Condor of the Andes has great 
powers of sight. He wheels in beauti- 
ful curves high in the air scrutinizing 
the ground most carefully and all the 
time apparently keeping track of all 
the other Condors within a range of 
several miles. No sooner does one of 
his kind descend to the earth than those 
near him shoot for the same spot hop- 
ing the find may be large enough for a 
dinner party. Others soaring at greater 
distances note their departure and fol- 
low in great numbers so that when the 
carcass discovered by one Condor 
proves to bea large one, hundreds of 
these huge birds congregate to enjoy 
the feast. The Condor’s eyes have 
been well compared to opera glasses, 
their extension and contraction are 
so great... 

The Eagle soars towards the sun 
with fixed gaze and apparent fullness 
of enjoyment. This would ruin his 
sight were it not for the fact that he 
and all other birds are provided with 
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an extra inner eyelid called the nicti- 
tating membrane which may be drawn 
at will over the eye to protect it from 
too strong a light. Cuvier made the 
discovery that the eye of the Eagle, 
which had up to his time been supposed 
of peculiarly great strength to enable 
it to feast upon the sun’s rays, is closed 
during its great flights just as the eye 
of the barnyard fowl is occasionally 
rested by the use of this delicate semi- 
transparent membrane. Several of 
the mammals, among them being the 
horse, are equipped with such an inner 
eyelid. 

One of my most striking experi- 
ences on the ocean was had when I 
pulled in my first Flounder and found 
both of his eyes on the same side of 
his head. All Flat-fish are similarly 
equipped. On the side which glides 
over the bottom of the sea; the Hali- 
but, Iurbot, Plaice,. and Sole are 
almost white, the upper side being 
dark enough to be scarcely distinguish- 
able from the ground. On the upper 
side are the two eyes, while the lower 
side is blind. 

When first born the fish swims up- 
right with a slight tendency to favor 
one side ; its eyes are on opposite sides 
of the head, as in most vertebrates 
and the head itself is regular. With 


age and experience in exploring the 


bottom on one side, the under eye 
refuses to remain away from the light 
and gradually turns upward, bringing 
with it the bones of the skull to such 
an extent that the adult Flatfish 
becomes the apparently deformed 
creature that appears in our markets 
as a regular product of the deep. 

The eyeless inhabitant of the 
streams in Mammoth Cave presents a 
curious instance of the total loss of a 
sense which remains unused. ‘These 
little fishes are not only without sight 
but are also almost destitute of color 
and markings, the general appearance 
being much like that of a fish with 
the skin taken off for the frying pan. 


The eyes of fishes generally are so 
nearly round that they may be used 
with good effect as simple microscopes 
and have considerable magnifying 
power. Being continually washed 
with the element in which they move, 
they have no need for winking and 
the lachrymal duct which supplies 
tears to the eyes of most of the animal 


kingdom is entirely wanting. Whales | 


have no tear glands in their eyes, and 
the whole order of Cetacea are tearless. 

Among domestic animals there is 
considerable variety of structure in the 
~eye. The pupil is usually round, but 
in the small Cats it is long vertically, 
and in the Sheep, in. fact, in all the 
cud chewers and many other grass 
eaters, the pupil is long _ hori- 
zontally. 


Insects present a wonderful array of 
eyes. These are not movable, but 
the evident purpose is that there shall 
be an eye in readiness in whatever 
direction the insect may have business. 
The common Ant has fifty six-cornered 
jewels set advantageously in his little 
head and so arranged as to take in 
everything that pertains to the pleasure 
of the industrious little creature. As 
the Ant does not move about with great 
rapidity he is less in need of many 
eyes than the House-fly which calls 
into play four thousand brilliant facets, 
while the Butterfly is supplied with 
about seventeen thousand. ‘The most 
remarkable of all is the blundering 
Beetle which bangs his head against 
the wall with twenty-five thousand 
eyes wide open. 


THE HUNTED SQUIRREL. 


HEN as a nimble Squirrel from the wood 
Ranging the hedges for his filbert food 
Sits pertly on a bough, his brown nuts cracking 
And from the shell the sweet white kernel taking ; 
Till with their crooks and bags a sort of boys 
To share with him come with so great a noise 
That he is forced to leave a nut nigh broke, 
And for his life leap to a neighbor oak, 
Thence to a beech, thence to a row of ashes ; 
Whilst through the quagmires and red water plashes 
The boys run dabbing through thick and thin. 
One tears his hose, another breaks his shin ; 
This, torn and tattered, hath with much ado 
Got by the briars ; and that hath lost his shoe , 
This drops his band ; that headlong falls for haste ; 
Another cries behind for being last ; 
With sticks and stones and many a sounding hollea 
The little fool with no small sport they follow, 
Whilst he from tree to tree, from spray to spray 
Gets to the woods and hides him in his dray. 


- WILLIAM BROWNE, 
Old english Poer 


SUMMARY. 


AMERICAN HERRING | GULL.—Larus 
argentatus smithsonianus. 

RANGE—North America generally. Breeds 
on the Atlantic coast from. Maine northward. 

NzEstT—On the ground, on merely a shallow 
depression with a slight lining ; occasionally in 
trees, sixty or seventy-five feet from the ground 

Eccs—tThree, varying from bluish white to 
deep yellowish brown, irregularly spotted and 
blotched with brown of different shades. 


AMERICAN RACCOON.—Procyon lotor. 
Other name: Coon. 
RANGE—North America. 


PIGMY ANTELOPE,—Anxtilope pigmea. 
RANGE—South Africa. 


RED - SHOULDERED HAWK. — 2uteo 
lineatus. 

RANGE—Kastern. North America, north to 
Nova Scotia, west to the edge of the Great 
Plains. 

NEsT—In the branches of lofty oaks, pines, 
and sycamores. In mountainous regions the 
nest is often placed on the narrow ledges of 
cliffs. 


Eccs—Three or four; bluish, yellowish 
white, or brownish, spotted, blotched, and 
dotted irregularly with many shades of reddish 
brown. F 


AMERICAN GRAY FOX.—Vulpes vir- 
ginianus. 
RANGE—Throughout the United States. 


AMERICAN GRAY SQUIRREL.—-Sciurus 
carolinensis. 
RANGE—United States generally. 


PECTORAL SANDPIPER.—7?inga macu- 
lata. 

RANGE—North, Central, and South America, 
breeding in the Arctic regions. Of frequent 
occurrence in Europe. 

NEstTsS—In tufts of grass. 

Eccs—Four, of a drab ground color, with a 
greenish shade in some cases, and are spotted 
and blotched with umber brown, varying in 
distribution on different specimens, as is usual 
among waders’ eggs. 


| Two Fascinating Books on School Life 


“JEAN MITCHELL’S SCHOOL,” - Price, $1.00 
‘‘GLIMPSES OF CHILD NATURE,” “ 50 
Both by ANGELINA W. WRAY 


These books have been used in over 1,coo Institute and Reading Circle classes. 


A New Book for Teachers’ and Mothers’ Clubs 


By PRIN. HARRIET A. MARSH, of the Hancock School, Detroit 
“THE NEW POINT OF VIEW IN MODERN EDUCATION” 


READY IN SEPTEMBER 


Ask your superintendents and institute instructors about our books. 
Correspondence invited. 


PUBLIC-SCHOOL PUBLISHING CO., - Bloomington, Illinois | 


| Wabash American Education 
Excursions aan wanes 


FOR TEACHERS OF ALL GRADES 


F RO Mi Cc H I c AG oO PRINCIPALS AND SUPERINTENDENTS 
iNeed ns and Return. Annual Subscription, $1.00 
2: Single Copy, 10 Cents 


Three Years for $2.00 


Pita pine ——— 
$2 (0 aN ae a ve A FEW FEATURES 


Articles by foremost educators on practical 
school subjects. 


CONCORD and Return Excerpts of the best to be found in current 
Oo ey 15 to 30 é aati educational journals. 

eee © yan wy Practical methods and suggestions for the 
18; Aug. 8 & 22; Sept. 5 & 19. Scloolroon: 


Summary of the important educational news. 


PORTLAND, Me., and Return. 
? ? A] Selling dates same as to 
1 


Conor: 4 Months Trial Offer 25c. 
* Cut off this coupon and send it with 25 cents 
RUTLAND, Vt., and Return. to AMERICAN EDUCATION, Albany, N. Y., 
Selling dates same as to and your name will be entered for a trial sub- 
Concord. scription of four months. 
* Proportionate rates to many other NAME 
points in Canada and New England. 
For complete details as to stop-overs, etc., address PosT OFFICE 
F. H. TRISTRAM, 
Assistant General Passenger Agent. STATE 


97 Adams St., CHICAGO. TS SAE ATE OAE EAE NTN SS ee Sy 


ann toe Best [3 T FRR ID GUIDA 
AND THE BEST : 
By CHESTER A. REED, S. B. 
Author of North American Birds Eggs, and, with Frank M. Chapman, of Color Key to North American Birds; 
Editor of the American Bird Magazine 

This is a popular pocket guide and text book to All the Land Birds East of 
the Rockies, from the Parrots to the Bluebirds. It is prepared especially for teach- 
ers and nature students, after years of study as to their needs. It has the following points 
of superiority over any other bird book. 

COLORED ILLUSTRATIONS. 
ing females and young where they differ. 

SCOPE.—ALL the land birds east of the Rockies are included. It gives the 
range and habits of each kind, their songs as nearly as can be written, and descriptions 
of their nests and eggs. 

SMALL SIZE.—It can easily be carried in the pocket, measuring but 3x6 in.; 
200 pages, bound in flexible cloth or leather. 

PRICE.—We have made the price of this book as low as possible considering the . 
good workmanship and material that is used. _It is so low that anyone can afford it, but 
no one can afford to be without it. 


IT NAMES THE BIRDS FOR YOU 
Bound in Flexible Sock Cloth, Postpaid for 50 Cents. 


Five cloth bound copies for $2.00 postpaid. 
Bound in flexible leather 75 cts. postpaid, 5 copies $3.00. 
We want agents in every city, town and school. Good commissions. 
Send for prospectus of Bird Books and sample copy of the 


AMERICAN BIRD MAGAZINE CHAS, 6 REED 75 Theres See 


Every bird is shown in natural colors, includ- 


Here is a Yankee guess that Bird day will outlive Arbor day in the 


schools.—/Journal of Education. 


EMINENT POETS IN PHOTOCGCRAVURE 


These are lifelike pictures of our eminent poets. They are printed on heavy paper and 
are ready for framing. Each photogravure is 4x5 inches, and the sheet is 8x29 inches. 

This picture should be in every school and home, as all should be familiar with the faces 
of our own poets. 


Seven sheets, each containing six portraits 
American Poets American Poets Amer, Autkors British Poets British Authors Great Preachers Musicians 


Whittier Carleton Bancroft Tennyson Dickens Beecher 

Emerson Poe Cooper Byron Macaulay Spurgeon Mozart 
Longfellow Riley Hawthorne Burns Carlyle Brooks Beethoven 
Lowell Field Franklin Milton Ruskin Hall Liszt 
Holmes Whitman Irving Pope Scott Moody Gound 
Bryant Harte Taylor Shakespeare Thackeray Parker Chopin 


Just Printed—Group of American Statesmen 
George Washington Andrew Jackson Henry Clay Daniel Webster Abraham Lincoln William McKinley 


The sheets are 8x29 inches, ready for framing. Price, each sheet, 40c; any 3 for $1.00. 
Any two cf these series sent free to any present subscriber who sends us one new subscription to BIRDS AND 
NATURE enclosing $1.59. 


A. W. MUMFORD & CO., Publishers, 378 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, 


An Agency that Recommends 


Etain, IL. : 


I should like to have you recommend the best candidate you 


have for a position in Manual Training in our High School. We will pay $1200 


a year to the right man. 


MEcHANICcS INSTITUTE, RocHEsTER, N. Y.: 


over the situation. 
a year. 


M. A. WHITNEY, Sup'’t. 
I have been at Elgin looking 


I was favorably impressed with it and have accepted at $1200 


SINCLAIR J. Work. 


Yours in regard to Mr. Work is at hand. We are pleased with him, and I 
wish to thank you for the care you took in recommending him to us. 


AroostooK STATE NoRMAL SCHOOL, PRESQUE ISLAND, MAINE: 


M. A. WHITNEY, Sup’t. 
I need at 


once a teacher of drawing and some music in this school, to begin Sept. 26, salary 


$5008" os) 
Sept. 18, 1905. 


(Telegram) To Miss Anna L. Barb, FACTORYVILLE, PA.; 


Trusting to receive recommendations promptly, 


IrvinG O. Bace, Principal. 
Shall I recom- 


mend you Drawing some Music State Normal School Presque Island Maine. 


Five hundred. Telegraph. 


C. W. BARDEEN. 


Miss Anna Bard of Factoryville, whom you recommended to us, was ap- 
pointed instructor in Art in the Aroostook Normal. She has begun her work and 


promises well. 


I am very grateful to you for the assistance in securing her. 


IrvinG O. Baca. 


The School Bulletin Agency, 
C. W. Bardeen, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Our Extraordinary Offer. 


As noted above, we have secured a limited 
number of combination subscriptions to Cos- 
mopolitan and Review of Reviews, which we 
offer with a year’s subscription to Birps AND 
NaTurE, as follows: 


Birds and Nature, - - one year,) All 
Cosmopolitan, - - - one year, for 
Review of Reviews, - one year, ) $2.90 


Fill out Coupon—mail it to-day with your 
remittance—and be sure of getting the great- 
est magazine combination that was ever of- 
fered—an opportunity of years, and one it is 
safe to say will never be made again. 


Cut this Coupon off, and Send to-day. 


A. W. Mumford & Co., Chicago. Date~......... tae 
I accept your offer of Cosmopolitan, Review 
of Reviews and ‘‘Brrps AND NATurReE” for one 
year, all for $2.90 and herewith enclose re- 
mittance for same amount. 


$4.50 FoR $3 


Among Green Trees . . $3.00 
By Julia Ellen Rogers 
AND 


Birds and Nature One Year 1.50 
Both; for’. :/... .°9$3.00 


Three dollars is the price of the book alone 
and this offer may not be repeated. 

Strike up an acquaintance with the most 
charming book ever published on trees, and 
this beautiful magazine. 

We have reached the high-water mark of 
high-class book-making in this book and we 
have overflowed the banks of fine periodicals 
in this magazine. Miss Rogers’ manner of 
saying things is a Thoreau-Burroughs style. 
She burrows to the very roots of her subject 
and touches its very topmost leaf. 

Your money refunded if you are not sat- 
isfied. 


A, W. MUMFORD, Publisher 
378 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


St. Louis 


ehh . ** Rigs that Run” 


* 


an 


Type XVI 32=36 Actual H. P., $2,500 


The crowning triumph of fifteen years’ experience in building gasoline automobiles. A car 
that embodies all the latest practical improvements and several superior individual features. 

It is the dependable car of the season — easy to operate, economical to maintain, noiseless, 
powerful and fast. Investigate the St. Louis carefully before purchasing your car. It will pay you. 
MOTOR. — Four cylinder vertical, under hood, water cooled. Develops 32-36 Actual H. P. 
TRANSMISSION. — Sliding type, three speeds forward and reverse. All shifts made with one lever. 
CONTROL. — New style rack and pinion with ball and socket joints. Spark and throttle control placed conyen- 


iently under steering gear. 
DRIVE. — Bevel Gear. 
BRAKES. — Three — will hold car on any grade. Two controlled by feet — one by lever at side of car. 
WHEEL BASE. — 110 inches. 
SPEED. — 4 to 50 miles per hour on high gear. 
FRAME. — Pressed Steel. 
Camres five passengers comfortably. Beautifully finished, luxuriously upholstered. Fully equipped $2,500. 
Our Type XV St. Louis Touring Car is 4 cylinder — water — cooled, 30-40 Actual H.P. 104 inch wheel base. 
Is a beauty. Price $2,200. 
Write to-day for new illustrated descriptive catalog giving full details of both types and 
mention edition K. 


St.Louis Motor Car Company 
Peoria, Illinois 


If you live in or near any of the following cities call on our agent and have the “ St. Louis” 
demonstrated. 


NEW YORK — New York Motor Car Co. PHILADELPHIA — St. Louis Agency Co. 
CHICAGO — St. Louis Motor Car Co. ST. LOUIS — Delmar Garage. 

BOSTON — The L. M. Cotton Co. SAN FRANCISCO—San Francisco Auto Co. 
LOS ANGELES — W. B. Palmer and Co. NASHVILLE, TENN—Nashville Motor Car Co. 


AGENTS IN NEARLY EVERY CITY 
General Sales Offices, 1229-1231 Michigan Ave., Chicago 


THE SPORTSMAN’S PARADISE 


and the gems of America’s mountain scenery are found in Northen Washington 
and Souther British Columbia in the famous 


KOOTENAI COUNTRY 


This region is a tangled mass of mountains and living glaciers with glistening lakes 


and leaping streams, all combining to make it the grandest in America for the 


sportsman and the tourist. 


GAME, LARGE AND SMALL 


is plentiful, including bear, deer, mountain goat, grouse, partridge, poise: ae 
pheasant and waterfowl of many varieties. ‘The streams and _ lakes fs oun ; 
trout, salmon and sturgeon. @@ Every day until September 15 very low roun 


trip rates will be in effect via the 


GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY 


Liberal stopover privileges and final return limit October 31. Two magnificent trains— 
the Oriental Limited and the Fast Mail from St. Paul and Minneapolis to Seattle and 
Puget Sound points daily. Send for full information and illustrated literature. 


- ML. ’ ‘ . J. ELLISON, Gen’l Agent 
W.M LOMRIE. Geni Eastern Agent SAyFE 590 So. Sark a 


ew York Chicago, Ill. 
Ash: ae: Traffic Pass’r Mer. 
t. 


aul, Minn. 
N. Y. K.S.S. Tosa Maru sails from Seattle for Japan and China Aug. 18 
G. N.S. S. Dakota Phi. Laoke, Ce REPS ee epi tee 
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THE RIGHT ROAD 


BETWEEN 
CHICAGO, ST. PAUL, MINNEAPOLIS 
KANSAS CITY, OMAHA | 


JP ELMER GENERAL PASSENGER AGENT | 
ST. PAUL MINN. 
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